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LECTURE 9.“ 


Lapres AND GENTLEMEN, 
I Bec leave to call your attention 
to certain distinctions which have 
been made between the moral and 
religions feelings. I know that the 
same thing in its application can be 
called moral and religious. I have 
ken of several powers which, in 

ir application, are moral; and first 
of benevolence ; we have seen that the 
cerebral part situated anteriorly in 
the upper region is destined to what 
is commonly called goodness of heart, 
or benevolence ; we have also seen, 
that the organization situated in 
the middle t of the head, at the 
Sontanelle children, is destined, 
accerding to our observations, to vene- 
ration, which being applied to supe- 
rior beings is called ‘ adoration,’ and 
when applied to beings around us, is 
called ‘respect.’ I have spoken of an 
organization destined to what is called 
firmness in phrenology, often in com- 
mon the will: we have seen 
that individuals who have this cere- 


bral part large insist much upon their | the 


ideas; they say, I will do so,” not 
„desire to do 80.“ I have also 
spoken of a power under the name of 
_conscientiousness ; we admit that there 
is, iu every man’s mind, a primitive 
feeling which disposes him to look for 


* In our last number, by an over- 

Licht of the printer, the eighteenth 

Lecture of Dr. Spunzterm was pub- 
dished instead of the ninth.—Eb, 


justice, and we have then distinguish- 
a between the power and its appli- 
cation. All these feelings, in their 
application, are moral; and I come 
now to a still more difficult part, I 
confess it freely, it is to speak of cer- 
tain feelings situated in the anterior 
part of the head. Phrenology em- 
braces the whole of the haman mind ; 
we have considered man as an ani- 
mal and as a moral being, and we 
have now to consider him as a reli- 


gious being. 
Hope. 


I shall speak of a particular feeling 
under the name of hope. Is there any 
thing in man which may be styled 
hope? It is a feeling necessary in 
every situation ; what would a man 
do without hope? Are we not some- 
times infinitely more happy whilst 
hoping for a thing than after its en- 
joyment? Is it not necessary to pos- 
sess this feeling? Philosophers and 
others have pos ba of many impulses 
to action as desires, but there is 
something in man not to be confound- 
ed with desire. Each power in itself 
desires, but we have not hope in pro- 
portion to what we desire. There are 
some who have this feeling in the 
highest degree, even sometimes to 
become deranged; others who have 
not quite so much of it, but are con- 
tinnally scheming—building castles in 
the air; they form plans and imme- 
diately think they must be realised ; 


think and immediately begin 
to act, without reasoning —without 
caution ; this is the abuse of the 
application of this fundamental pow- 
There are who so easi- 
espair that they never hope; if 
| undertake a thing t searce- 
ever hope to succeed. You 
iscover the organization in a most 
positive way; look at both sides of 
veneration 


and you will il bs 
ceive a great difference in the done. 


* 


of individuals. —— 
abpart is various 
developed in, different individuals, 
very large in some, very small in 
others. Some have the middle part 
very much developed and the lateral 


see that 


I be strongly developed in . 
easts were shown, in which 
differences of these organiza- 

were evident.) You see here a 
. great development of cautiousness, but 
„Bot much of hope; looking at such an 


individual I should say, that he feats 


more than he hopes. Some individuals 
. are. very fearful, scarcely ever hope 
te succeed. There are some persons 
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confess, of all 


rts depressed ; and the lateral parts 


asho make various projects, various 
4 s, and then give them up; the 
do not consider them beforehand, and 
in such persons you may always ex- 
to find a large development of 
; there are others again v ho un- 
dertake very little. If I see an indi- 
vidual with a large development of 
* hope, and if I see also acquisitiveness 
large, Lknow he will undertake things 
from selfishness, and so of the other 
| powers, heing combined we may trace 


somewhat of the application of the 


Primitive feelipg, but this is not our 
ct now. 
This feeling in common life is very 
“Sthportant ; it is essentially the pa- 
rent of the religious sentiments ; it is 
“this: power which disposes man to 
“hope for future life, that gives him a 
% often deceived iu this life that we 
“hope for something better in another. 
There is a natural feeling in man to 
1 for things, and Christ himself 
-tabghtmen to hope for something bet- 
ter in a future state. In conversing 
‘with persons of religious habits, you 
will find some who hope much, others 
“fear very mach, and you will be sure 
to find this cerebral part large in the 
“former persons. I give this argan as 
«quite certain, and the power is that 
hich gives, a disposition to hope. 
~¥eok at such a head, do you suppose 
[that the person would be influenced 
“much by the hope of future rewards 
or the dread of futare punishments? 


This was a criminal who did not betray 
mme least fear even at death. Compare 
“St with others; can you not distin- 
ifference 


of dif 


mens were 


ween them? 


IT come now to the most difficult, I 
and it ig 
extremely active in mankind. Men 
have been conducted by their feelings 
in all times, and are still in a very 
great degree. There is something 
peculiar in the human mind; if ve 
consult the history of ancient times 
we find, that man has always been 
pleased with theideas which have refe- 
rence to superior beings; if man is 
to have commandments he wishes to 
receive them from ahove, and he is 
very attentive to such as he supposes 
come from above. The Greeks had 
their oracle, to the instructions of 
which they paid the greatest atten- 
tion; the Romans looked out for su- 
pernataral events aud miracles, and 
they had their oracles, to which they 
attached much importance ; if a crow 
fled to the right or to the left it was 
regarded favourably or unfavourably 
for the intended enterprise; if the 
intestines of an animal offered for sa- 


eriſice had certain appearances they 


were encouraged to undertake, or 
abstain from doing a thing intended. 
Indeed there would be no end if I 
were to mention every proof of the 
human mind toward what is miracu- 
lous and supernatural. I find that it 
is a feeling still very prevalent in per- 
sons of all degrees of civilization. 
savages are powerfully influenced 
their sorceries and witcherafts, 

so on, and if we observe even civi- 
lized nations we shall find abundant 
proofs of the existence of the same 
teeling. I have only to eontend for 
the existence of the primitive feeling, 
not of its partienlar application. I 
shall not say whether the Greeks and 
Romans were wrong or right, that 
does not devolve on me to prove, I 
only assert that we find them disposéd 
to entertain such feelings. 

We eome to more civilized beings— 
to reasonable beings. A man, by an 
excess of veneration, will become su- 
_perstitions, and some will say 
they believe in witches, this is 
love of the marvellous. you see, 
langh.) A man has a fundamental 


feeling, by which he to be 
eeling, 


at diff 
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rior, and we must take great care not {application bat of the fundamental 
to be led into abuses by this fecling.| feeling, aud that these who have the 
T am somotimes astonished to see it feeling strong have a peculiar orga- 
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so strong in individuals ; if you rea- nization. 
sow with them on their religious opi-| This feeling is, like all ’ 
nions they will say, ah! there is no blind in itselt, and if yon allow it ta 


reason to be admitted here, this is a 
mystery; and the more 


act alone it will produce disorders 


i the} as well as the other feelings; recal- | 


mysterious. 
better are they plegsed. (A laugh.) lect, however, that I do not 
Others wilt say, that the# will not against its useful application, but that 


believe the religion of other nations, 
of other individuals; there is the 


greatest tendency tovbelieve in mira- 


cutous and mysterious things, and we 
sce that reasonable persons even, per- 
sons who reflect, have the greatest 
difficulty to overcome certain feelings. 
Look at such a man as SAmvet Jonx- 
son, it is known the great difficulty 
he had to overcome certain opinions 
whieh he had formed. If you observe 
the common people you vill observe 
this feeling very active in all coun- 
tries; they do, not like to change 
their places of residence, or to be 


married on a Friday; if the salt is | dowe 


disorders result from it when in ex- 


cess. In phrenology we admit that 
the powers are given for certain par- 
poses, but net te be abused; we 
of hunger and thirst in the history o 
man, we do not say they are to be 
gourmands; we speak of the love of | 
children and of the desire to acquire, 
but not so as tobe unjustto cach otherg 
let us be attached to each other, but 
lot us not blunder about it. If 1 
speak of the love of self-esteem, or 
of the power of destructiveness, Ido | 
not say man is to destroy himself or: 
to 2 I think that man is en- 
by the Creator with power to 


turned over some mischief is to hap- destroy animals for his suste 


pen; and then there are minding sheets 


but not with authority to tormeatand 


at the candle, and various prejudices. | injure them; no, benevolence, which. 
(Alangh.) If any person would tell is also given to him, counteracts that. 
a mysterious story to any of us we; Benevolence may produce disorders, 
should feel amused by it; we are all bat we must not encourage idleness to 


fond of fictitious stories. Tell peo- be benevolent. So of hope, ue may. 
3 — stories and they will hope for things that are reasonable, 
pleased. in theatrical represen- but not such as are impossible. Let 


tations, introduce a wuititude of 
transfigurations, incantations, enchant- 
ments, and so on, people will be 
amused, not only children but men. 
So that you see there is a toeeling 
which disposes mankind to be amused 


us admit hope, that hope which leads 
us to the belief of communication. . 
with superior beings, and which au- 
duces us to believe that we shall dice . 
hereafter with superior beings. There 
is a point ot harmony to be arrived at, 


by such things. In religion, even of and we must try to bring the u hole 


a refined order, you will see this ſeel- 
ing active ; we find that some indi- 
viduals place the greatest confidence 
in. their faith; however mysterious, 
and there are others who wonld begin 


into harmony, and not let one power. 

run alone; tor if we let any one power 
go alone, and not in combination with 

the result will be bad 

I spoke of a fecling of this kind, 


by-veasoning, and you will nd the and formerly 1 called it supernate- 
greatem difference in their organiza- rality; I have cailed it so in my 


tion, ſor he who wishes to receive his French work on Phren 
religion by reasoniug has net much of 


faith. I have 


tion, and it is an important one in oe 


consideration ef the philosophy of the 
Every one from i 


ology. I spoke 
some singular observations made 
were 


this asser- on the heads of persons 

visionists, who th they had . 
seen ghosts; and it is said of 
mind, that all the feelings are felt. CRATES even that he bad scen 
is attached to demon. Some 


have said that 


things which egveur-of the wonderful, | they can raise the devil, and many .. 


and such as appear ‘supernatural, | persons have given 


but different in their degree, and I 
repeat that I de not spenk of 


res to. him... 


— 
— 
uunce, 
it 


you look to the head a little ante- 
rior to hope, you will see that itis 
very full. Many other individuals 
have come under our observation, but 
I merely give these as examples, be- 
cause nothing can be done in phreno- 
logy without observation ; we may ob- 
serve the manifestations of the human 
mind, and arrange them afterwards, 
but we could not say there is a ſun- 
damental power of believing in the ex- 
istence of ghosts. During a few years 
T have reflected upon this power, and 
by degrees I have found that it is the 
organization which undertakes the 
support of faiths. Seeing that some 
ividuals had a greater tendency 
toward the dogmatic part-of religion, 
and that others directed their atten- 
tion more to the moral actions, I was 
induced to observe their organization, 
aud I found that those who have no 
religions faith given by nature were 
ve? much developed here laterally 
anterior -to hope, and I found 
that such persons were alarmed at 
hearing of or seeing of ghosts. I 
could not see how it should happen, 
that snch as believe in ghosts should 
be firm here about, having @ tendency 
to the miraculeus or supernatural 
events, and seeing this, I calied it 
supernaturality in my first work pub- 
lished in 1818, but it is really difficult 
to find names for the primitive pow- 
ers. The object of phrenology is to 
display the fundamental powers of 
the mind, to discover the parts of the 
cerebral organization with which they 
are connected, and then to find names 
to express them correctly, aud this is 
often as difficult as the two first. 
Those who believe in wonders and 
mitacles have this part large. The 
Edinburgh phrenologists, particularly 
Mr, Comse, call it wonder, that is a 
modification of the expression I have 
used, but there is no doubt as to the 
power or the organization; as to the 
name I will not dispute for that; we 
have no. authority for names, and I 
am ready at any time to change the 
name of a power if a better can be 
substitnted, I should not, ry K 
be able to speak so certainly of this 
particular feeliog, if it ~ the 


is nourished, how his bod 
up, he must say that it 

prehensible; we must refer it to 
some more ultimate cause, and it is 
said we shall know the master by his 


cause sometimes of mental derange- 
ment. It is for me to cali your atten- 
tion to this feeling, and I feave it to 
you to say, whether you can find an 
appellation preferable to the one I 
have affixed to it. 

This feeling onght to be brought 
into combination with all the rest; I 
like to bring them in harmony, to bring 
them together. This feeling is some- — 
times excessively active in insane per- 
sons, and whenever I see such parti- 


cular manifestations, I am sure that 


there is something primitive in the 


feeling, and I look then for the organi- 


zation. The powers are given to — 
duce certain satisfactions; but it is 
not every one that is quite satisfied 
with this life, and therefore looks for 
future satisfaction, and he does this 
by hape. Certainly any one, without 
having religious faith, will sometimes 
be astonished, and it is not necessary 
to go far for him to feel astonishment, 
for if he will reason with himself as 
to the means of his existence, how he 
is built 
incom- 


works, I wish a term for the power 


itself, not for its application, and 


therefore perhaps the name of super- 
naturality is not exactly correct. I 
look at the dictionary of John 
what is the meaning of wonder, a 


supernaturality, and marvellousness, 


I find that wonder is defined to be 
merely an expression of surprise at 
any natural event; but this feeling I 
am speaking of is not confined to na- 
tural events, but has a still greater 
tendency tosupernatural events, hence 
we seek for a name which embraces 
both, and looking at marvellousness, 
I find that it las in this language a 
twofold meaning, that it expresses 
both meanings, and if I were to 
choose the term for this power, 
should prefer marvellousness, a 

ing to the definition of Johnson. But 
you must not suppose that because 
we differ in names we differ in the 
science. I must confess that the 
Edinburgh phrenologists have done 
great good to phrerology, by eS 
up in the spirited manner they did ; 
it was laughed at by every one, be- 
cause it was much easier to laugh at 
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than disprove it, and I acknowledge 
my thanks to the plirenologists of 
Edinburgh, and I am sure that if it 
had not been for their exertions, for 
those of Mr. Dunkin and Dr. Elliotson 
in London, and the large collection 
of casts made by Mr. Deviile, that 
nology would not be known half 

so much as it isin Great Britain. If 
we differ in opinion with each other, 
we must go to nature and see what 
she will show us, whether Dr. Gatti, 
or Mr. Compe, or myself may differ 
in our opinions, we cannot decide 
but by an appeal to nature, and we 
must be content to be instracted by 
her. This is a great advantage which 
ph has over all other spe- 
cies of philosophy; we go to na- 
ture, not to the study, to decide our 
differences. There vill be differences 
among phrenologists as to the ap- 
ication of the fundamental powers, 

t to ascertain what mental opera- 
tion must be ascribed to each power, 
is the great object. Is there a funda- 
mental power to regard with surprise 
and astonishment natural events? 
Then let it be named accordingly ; 
but if there be a power to regard 
also supernatural events, then the 
of its activity is enlarged, 

and I think that the name attached 
to it should express this. We cannot 
say that we have the real picture 
the Saviour, but the ancient art- 
ists have given such a hape to the 
organization as represents him dis- 
posed to believe. This (a mask of Ju- 
piter) is certainly an extravagant re- 
presentation ; it is larger than natu- 
ral. They have given to Jupiter a 
much larger forehead than is natural, 
Let us look, however, to smaller pro- 
portions in men, and be contented 
with less development. Wherever 
this feeling is strong, you will find 
great breadth here about, upon the 
upper and lateral part of the head, 
it is, generally speaking, much 
more developed in this country than 
in France, a little anterior to vene- 
ration, by the side of benevolence 
Shakspeare, in his conceptions, in- 
d in this train of ideas, and you 
know that he has succeeded in mak - 
ing great impressions on the minds of 
others. It is fonud large in the head 
of Johnson also, and in the represen- 
tations which have been made of an- 


s. It is very singular, that 
* antiques, that the artists 
given to none of these great men such 
a fulness as to Socrates. It is certain 
that they oe great attention to form- 
ation, and we sce, among the Gre- © 
cian sculptors, that they paid great 
attention to the form, and selected 
that which they considered the best. 

fe all know that a Grecian nose is 
considered most beautiful, buat itis not 
every Greek who has a Grecian nose. 
To return, however, to the subject, 
we find that some men, as religious 
martyrs, have died for their faith, and 
we find such persons very broad in 
this part of the head. If you exa- 
mine the upper region of the head, 
begin in the middle line, and then 
examine the parts laterally. I would 
say of such an individual (having 
veneration and marvellousness flat) 
that you must not begin with the re- 
ligious feelings in him. It appears 


then that man is by nature invited to, 
and has received a cerebral part to 
manifest marvellousness. 


Ideality. 

I go now to the consideration of 
a power which gives poetical talent. 
Poetry does exist, and it is admitted 
that education cannot give this pecu- 
liar talent. We never say that chil- 
dren acquire the talent to become 
great poets. * A poet is born a poet,” 
that is an ancient axiom. Look at the 
organization given by the artists to the 
poets of ancient times, and you will 
see that they are broad here late- 
rally. Horace, you see, (showing a 
bast of r is represented with 
this part very prominent. Take your 
own poets, compare the breadth of | 
their heads here about; look at Mil- 
ton, and compare Milton with Locke, 
and you will observe great breadth | 
in the head of Milton in this part, and. 
narrowness in Locke. Many others I 
could show you; here is the cast I had 
taken from the head of a shoe - maker 
at Paris, Francois is bis name; he is 
quite a natural poet, he makes shoes 
and makes poetry by turns. (A laugh.) 
Here again is the bust of Homer, but 
it is said we have not the true bust 
of Homer; whether we have or not, 
itis singular that the artists shoald — 
have given to him from guess that or- 


14 


ganization which corresponds with his 
character before phrenology was con- 
sidered as ascience. Look at those 
ot the modern poets, who excel in the 
true poetic genius, and you will find 
them broad here. Still not all men 
whe are broad here are pocts. If 
ry is one talent, can you ascribe 

ts modification to one power? No 
more than you can the religious mani- 
festations to one feeling, or the moral 
feelings to one power. A great num- 
ber of conceptions are necessary to 
constitute a poet, and these cannot 
d on any one power. Poetry 

is the result of a great combination 
of powers, and there is something 
very peculiar in it. One man tries to 
write verse, and it is prose; another 
man writes prose, and you find that 
it is quite poetical. I say that there 
is a feeling essential to constitute a 
poet, but yet this feeling may exist 
without the individoal’s being a poet. 
It is necessary, to write poetry, that 
there should a certain warmth of 
teeling, an exaltation of the mind, not 
merely to describe things as they are, 
but to give the description a tinge be- 
ond what is real, theré mast be a 
ittle fiction, Some menin locking at 
things as they are become unhappy, 
because they cio not find them as they 
should be. The feeling of ideality is 


the one I speak of, whether the con- 


ception be moral or religions ; in all 
good poetry you will find this prevail- 
ing, but as to thyming, that does not 
depend upon this power. Let me ser 
a man wild in his conceptions in his 
poetry, or if he be an artist, in his de- 
signs, and I shal! expect to tind this 
broad. It is a feeling too which 
dispeses men to become unhappy, 
since it induces them to look at things 
as they ought to be, rather than tor 
things as they are. ‘tis a power which 
gives a great exa » to the feelings. 
Here is the head of A women who 
lived in a poor-house; this organ is 
very large, aud I am sare, that what- 
ever feelings she might have possess- 
would have been exalter this, 
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the powers which I can 
affective there remain yet two to be 
considered; one of them is com ; 
called, in England, 


Wit 


If you ack what is wit? it is difficult 
to give a definition, every one feels what 
itis. I formerly reckoned this mani- 
festatation of the mind among the iutel- 
lectual powers, and I cannot think a 
man can be witty Without intentions ; 
but the great object of phrenology is 
to ascertain whether, what in England 
you call wit, and what the Germans 
call witz, and for which the French 
have-no proper term, (they call it be? 
esprit,) is a fundamental power of 
the mind. I have just now to men- 
tion that I cannot conceive any true 
wit without inicllect, but we see some 
individua's in whom this power is ma- 
nifested without much intellect; we 
see witty conceptions in their acts with- 
aut reasoning, and there are children 
fond of playing with each other to 
amuse, and fond of being funny, as 
itis said. If I begin with the obser- 
vations made by phrenologists on the 
configuration of witty persons, I think 
that will be a good way. Here is the’ 
head of a witty person, aman famed 
for his wit, Srekne; in all his con- 
ceptions he was peculiar; we find 
that his head is Broad here. We find 
that there are some poets wha have 
witty conceptions, and they are broad 
here Tateraily. If I see a ininess 
here above the external angle of the 
eye, anterior to ideality, then I con- 
cinde that the person has wit. Some 
individuals have this power so strong 
that nothing goes through their braias 
without ving a tinge trom it. 
Now this is an individual (Vorrame) 
who could not contemplate ahy sub- 
ject, not even a holy subject, without 

iving it a peculiar tinge of tliis. feel- 

ng, and you see the head is broad 


here. There are some individyals who, ~ 


in their conntenances, show what is 
called wit, sach as comedians; Gar- 


RICK, for example; every one laughed 


as soon as he appeared, and we find. 


the organ largely developed in tis. 


mc umn 
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end. 
ved 


There. are other good 
persons, as we them; they 


humoar- have 


strong. 


deli a story, and every one Irish boy, 


bat the same story told by anovber | and this 


would excite no attention, and you 
Will find in the former this organ 
large. (Several casts were shown.) 
| We eive here a peculiar sort of men ; 
tal operation, which we rall wit or 
«geod humour, and we find the orga- 
nization full in the anterior and late- 
cal part of the bead. 
There are other persons again who 
line to tell stories, but always with a 
kind and they say things 
vwith a feeling of irony, have a sar- 
ens tie way of speaking of any thing, 
und if they are offended with any 
individual, they tive a sharp re- 
when asked a question ; if you 
at such, they are broad here. 
„Now if I were to speak of a particu- 
lar application of this power, I should 
_ be obliged, to speak of a combination 


of all the powers, and if yon learn the 
you will find. why per- 
succeed i 


Sharp cutting reply, and why others 


give a tart ausver but not so severe | 


a the others. New if a person have 
_ destructiveness large and censcien- 
tiousness small, with this of wit large, 


individual will be very severe; | of Jos 


t a man having combined with wit 
large, would not be so 
severe iu his replies as the person I 
pave first mentioned. There are men 

— who give perhaps witty, 

answers, and they gi 
Some being offended Sill. 
gn and say nothing, while others 
ill say at once what they feel.— 
"Here is the cast of an Esquimaux’s 
he was a very funny 1 
and you see the organ is large in him 
1 artists, there are 
. prefer. caricaturiug to an 
ing else, and some, if they try 1. 
„make a@.carieatare, could never snc- 
3 no those artists who succeed 
t in carieaturing are full here, and 
I am sure this was the case. with 
I have à cast heren of u 
Daun boy, who had a great talent. of 
of cutting oat, ani- 
„male, but he always preferred to give 
animals such attitudes and 


dace peculiar hinds of music, witty, 

striking music, so to speak. In ar- 
chitecture we find certain persens 
fond of whimsical constructions, aud 
so we shall find, that no single power 
gives great talents ; if it did, talents 
would not be so scarce, but a great 
number of talents are necessary, in 
ordet to arrive at great perfectionin 
any science. How seldom does an 
artist exhibit great accuracy of co- 
louring and of form; he may colour 
well, bat his forms are bad, there is 
no proportion between them. I said, 
last time, that there is a certain pow- 

er necessary to all parts, there must 
be a certain inspiration iu their con- 
ceptions, but the other powers give 
the modifications to their productions. 
It is the same in music, a power is 
necessary to make a musician, but 
some are philosophie in their com- 
positions whilst ethers are quite su- 
»perficial; some are quite witty in 
their conceptions, and introdgce 

chords which are quite amusing. 1 

have been told, by an intimate friend 

BPH Havpn, that when he saw, 

at a performen of a piece of music, 
his audience, imatteative, and seme, 
perhaps, quite asleep, he would intro- 

dage some dreadtullydiscerdantsennds 

to rouse them, to bring thea to their 
senses, and then go on with the piece 

as before. Se that im common life, 
among artists and others, in tine: he- 


ferent, degrees, and is eulled, in the 
. |highest degree, wit. But what is the 
fundamental power of the mind, the 
manifestation of which we call wit ? 
It appears to me that there is a feel- 
ing given to man of, this Kind, but I 
2 not gonsider it as ad intellectual 
though it be combined 
— intellectual ings and re- 
ceive. various names accordingly. We 
must first have clear ideas of tie pri- 
mitive powers, and if we have wot we 
can Lever express ourselves clearly; 
hitherto the knowledge of the mind 


early in life shown this power 
Here is the cast of the head 
of age, 
veloped. 
€ see, even among musicians, that * 
‘ there are certain composers who pro- 
ig, and why some persons give a 
thas 
sciences, m the coucep- 
tions, the power is manifested in dif- 
‘ 


* 


merry way be genius, then idiots have 


children; if they observe any thing 


adults who are particularly inclined 
10 take off others, as it is termed ; 
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rr primitive characters; that, however, is not con- 
Fasel bat to t applications. It | ferred by this power. Many men, who 
actors, have great power of 


are good 

imitation, but they could not invent a 
the French éel-esprit, and I'am sare | character; one power is sufficient to 
that this power is not in such combi- |imitate, but to perform a deep cha- 
nation in this country as it is in | racter many are requisite. The cha- 
France; the sense, however, remains | racter can only be well represented 
the same; it is the wish to amuse|by him who possesses the feelings 
others, but the application will be mo- | which that character is supposed to 
dified according to the combination of | feel, because these feeling influence 
the other powers. If you find a per- the whole expression, the whole ap- 
son who, like this man, (Vorratnx, 


that faculty which the English call 
wit, which the Germans call witz, and 


see that in the arts imitation is very 
useful, but we find that some men 
who can very well cannot invent 
any thing ; if they try to representa 
figure in a painting they may give it 
a correct form, but a person who 
looked at it would say it is stiff, there 
is no expression in it. If you look at 
a statue well executed you would say, 
there is life in the statue, you may 
almost fancy it about to speak, and 
those who excel in giving expression 
to the various productions of art have 
the power I speak of. Now it would 
be impossible to guess at the situation 
of organs, but experience shows that 
the organ of imitation is situated here, 
at the upper part of wit, by the 
side of benevolence, and whenever 
you see the organization fall here you 
may be sure that the person has the 
facnity of imitation. (Several casts 
were shown of persons who excelled 


with the lower feelings? Shall we 
call it genius? Genius is supposed to 
exist only in superior intellects, and 
if to speak of things around us in a 


genius, for 22 who have this 
power strong a strong, speak 
of all things about them as if tees 
were heavenly. It is fundamentally 
a wish to amuse, and it will vary in 
its application according to the acti- 
vity of its combination with other 
powers. 
Imitation, 
We see that some persons have a 
A talent at imitating others, and 
art is particularly exhibited in 


ng on, or hear any thing, th 
so There are 


very deficient in this power.) There 
is in this skull, said to be Raprratr’s, 
the organ of imitation very large; it 


whatever they see done they like to 
has constructiveness large also, atid 


imitate. There is a peculiar talent 
then for imitation, and we see this 
power mofe active in children than in 
adults. Some philosophers have said, 
‘that man learns every thing by imi- 
tation, bat that is not the case. We 
see this power very strong in some 
adults, and it is a power essential to 
‘great actors, to those who excel in 
dramatic representations, and we find 
that it is differently exercised even 
among those persons; there are come- and that would therefore be to me 
- dians and tragedians, some whe excel 1 proof that it is the true skull, 
n the imitation of the softer feelings, | judging from the combination of the 
and others who excel in imitation of the | powers which it exhibits. I have seen 
stronger feelings ; some excel in the | many skulle in the catacombs, and 
. other places; but never saw any obe 


of imperial characters, 
representation of mild | that would do for Raphael so well es 


necessary for a great painter. 
mentioned before, that there are se- 
veral individuals who doubt whether 
this is the true ‘skull of Raphael, but 
I know that you might look at thon- 
sands of skulls before you would find 
the manifestations of all the talents 
which have been shown by Raphael, 


a 


0 in the 


ridiculed so many things considered | hereafter of the natural language 
: sacred by others, you may be sure | shall describe this more fully. We 
that veneration is not much developed 
with this power. 
Iss wit a combination of the intellect 
| 
| 
j 
. 
F 
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given by feeling. If you would 

attention you would find, that by far 
find, that those persons who excel] the greatest tion of the cerebral 
in imitation, whether in the arts or mass is that which is given to man in 
in common life, have this cerebral common with animals; and the other 
part large. part, by far the smallest, is allotted 


this. The organization is quite ascer- 
tained, and in practical life you will 


These are the feelings which I call 
affective, because the affections de- 
pend upon them, and it is important 


to the feelings proper te man. I would 
ask you, whether you do not find this 
to be so? Hence arises the great 


to recollect that they exist ſrom necessity of education to exercise the 
within. There is a new series of higher faculties, to give them an as- 
ers to be considered, and you | cendency over the feelings. 

now the ancient axiom of ARtstoTLe,! The results of our inquiries thus far 
brought into more general ate | are these: Ist. That the brain is neces- 
since the time of Locke, that “ there} sary to the manifestations of the feel- 
is no power of the mind which has ings, and it is astonishing how any one 
not been derived from the external can doubt that proposition. I am sure 
senses;“ but if every mental opera- that those who object to it have never 
tion. is devived from without, then looked to nature. 2dly. We conclude 
we could instract our animals, becanse that it is necessary to the manifesta- 


they have the external senses as per- 
fectly as ourselves, and hence an in- 
teresting seurce of intellectual acti- 


tions of the mind ; that it is the organ 
of the feelings, and of the understand- 
ing. There are some philosophers who 


vity would he discovered. But hat do not like to acknowledge that the 
we havecontended hithertoas affective brain is necessary to the manifesta- 
in the mind are the feelings, the propen- | tions of tue feelings, although it is 
sities and the sentiments, and all these much more easy to show that, than it 
have their source from within, and is that the brain is necessary to the 


they act against our will—are not un- 
der its control. You cannot say that 
I shall havethis feeling or that feeling, 
— cannot say, after dinner, “ I will 
hungry.“ (A laugh.) The feel- 
ings are all blind, they act more or 
less, bat only as impulses without 
ut, every one of them act - 

g by itself would produce disorders. 
Imitation acting only would make a 
mana buffoon ; caution would make a 
man fear his own shadow ; and bene- 
volence, veneration, self-esteem, or 
the love of approbation, acting alone, 
I have before shown you, would pro- 
dace abuses. There is a remark which 
I have to make, and which you must 
keep in view, that by far the greater 
part of the cerebral mass is given to 
the feelings. We have examined all 
the posterior and lateral parts of the 
head, and the superior part of the 
head, and we lave arrived only as far 
as the feelings. Which is more active 
in man, the feelings or the nuder- 
standing? I would ask whether we 
act by the feelings or by the intellect? 
If you appeal to your own consciences 
you will say, that the actions which 
you do with respect to other beings, 
and even to the Supreme Being, you 
do by the feelings, the first impulse is 


intellect. Would you say, that be- 
cause a blander has been made in 
' phrenology, there is is no phrenology? 
‘yet there are those who make blun- 
| ders in phrenology, and still do so. 
| I come now to the forehead, and to 
consider the intel/ectual eperations. 

| Itis necessary to divide it into smaller 
| portions than we have done the other 
parts of the head, and therefore mis- 
takes become more easy here, than in 
showing the seats of the inferior feel- 
ings. When you reflect for yourself, 
you will be convinced that it is much 
easier to show that the brain is neces- 
sary for the feeling, than for the in- 
tellect, and yet every one admits 
that it is necessary for the intellect. 
We want understanding; well, we 
admit there is understanding in na- 
ture, and that as the Creator has 
given us feelings, he bas given us 
also other powers, which we call in- 
telleetual, in order to distinguish them ; 
powers by which we are enabled to 
acquire a knowledge of the external 
world, and of the physical qualities 
of the objects around us, The feelings 
are not under the contro! of the 
jadgment; we may have an inclina- 
tion to eat, and nourishment may be 
placed in the room, but the presence 
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of the ſood is not the cause of our 
being hungry ; to be able to take food, 
there must be an appetite for the food. 

feelings have not an object for 
theie satisfaction, they merely wish to 
be satisfied, and then comes. the intel- 
lectual power to act, to point out in 
what way they may be satisfied, and 
this is the canse why they have been 
confounded, their action being simul- 
taneous. In speaking of the intellect, 
we must examine the external senses ; 
certainly they are necessary, as in- 
termedia beiween the mind and the 
external world. The mind eannot act 
upon external objects, except by in- 
struments, and the senses are neces- 
Sary to that communication. There is 
activity in the mind without the senses, 
but I will not anticipate that, but I 
would ask, do we acquire a knowledge 
of the world by the senses alone? It 
is said that man acquires the know- 
ledge of the world by the five senses ; 
is thistrue? If we go to animals, we 
see that many of them have some of 
the senses more perfect even than 
man; an eagie secs, from the immense 
distance at which it is poised, the hare 
sitting in the grass; the turkey sees a 
bird of prey when man cannot, and 
gives signs to her young ones to hide 
themselves. Examine the other senses 
of hearing, smelling, am you will 
find that they are even more perfect 
than those of man, yet animals never 
acquire that knowle.ige of the world 
that we acquire. To consider man 
only, do you think you can acquire 
the’ powers in proportion to the acti- 
vity ef yoar senses? Ask an artist 
who has a great facility in distinguish- 
iag colours, if he could acquire from 
thata talent to paint, and I am sure 
that he would say, No, there is a pe- 
cullar instinct for that; but it is suf- 
ficient for us to know that there is a 
something internal necessary. An 
idiot has the external senses as per- 
feet as another man, but has he ideas 
fromm tiem? There is an excellent re- 
futation to such a doctrine afforded 
by the person of Janres Mitchell, of 
Scotland. I dare say many of you 
know his history. He was born per- 
feetty bimd and deaf, and conse- 
quently dumb; he has arrived at the 
age of twenty-one-years without any 
edaeation, and yet he has shown trom 
infaney an activity of mind, He has 
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shown the existence of cantton, 
self-esteem, of benevolence toward: 
his faihily, and it is really astonishing » 
how this young man ‘arrived at the. 
possession of the individual fe lings > 
to receive them from without was im- 
possible, he was out off from any com- 
munication with external objects. Yet. 
he had self-esteem, and acquisitive- 
ness, aud other feelings. He thongbt 
it necessary, under certain circum- 
stances, that he should-conceal; he 
wos allowed te smoke four pipes of) — 
tobacco in the day, and if any per- 
sons came and gave him tobacco, he 
would conceal it until he had received 
from his friends his regular allewance. 
He was fond of having new clothes, 
and would destroy his old ones. He 
manifested a great desire to become 
acquainted with the external world, 
and wished to obtain a knowledge 
of the things around him, and cer- 
tainly this was very peculiar. y 
had a good organization, and the ſun- 
damental powers were evident, so 
that we must admit that to acquire 
knowledge the external senses are 
not sufficient. 

I wish to call your attention to 
three poinis: Ist, That the external 
senses are nat sufficient to explain the 
intellectual operations of the mind. 

2dly, That every external sense 
has its power perfect in itself, and is 
not, as to its power, dependent on 
another. Lam sure that each of yon 
has heard of the rectification of the 
senses, namely, that we learn to see 
perfectly by touching, ard that with-— 
ont touching we could not see, aud 
so on; but every sense has its own 
power. We do not taste, because we © 
can hear; nor sec, because we caw. 
touch. A person might ask, when he 
plunges a stick into the water, Is it 
straight, or is it crookes? It appears 
crooked, but when it is taken out it 
appears straight, so that it is the 
same afterwards & before, and be- 
fore as after. This doctrine appears 
to have been adopted from observing, 
that chikiven soon after birth show a 
great wish to handle every thing they 
see, and appear then better satisfied; 
but the trath is, that children are born 
with the organs of vision im 
and as soon as the eye becomes per- 
fectly adapted to the medium in 
which it is placed, sight is perfect 
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also. However we must admit one 
modification of what is called rectiti- 
ation, each sense can acquire that 
knowledge of the world which the 
others cannot. Hence when a stick 
is plunged into water, we sce it crook- 
ed, we touch it, and our knowledge is 
rectified, but not the senses. “Can the 
i sight rectify the touch, or the touch 
_the sight? If you place a bit of stick- 
ing plaster upon the finger of an indi- 
‘vidual, so as to take away the sensa- 
uon from the fager, will that enable 
him to see better? By the action of 
each sense our knowledge is correct- 
od, but not the senses themselves. 
Za, That as the powers of the ex- 
ternal senses are very limited, so our 
notious derived from them would be 


and if yon remove the olfactory appa- 
ratus, you will find that there is no 
forehead left, and in the for: you will 
find little more than in the wolf; 
but in the move intelligent dogs you 
will find more than in the wolf or 
fox; and in proportion as animals ex- 
hibit higher degrees of sagacity, or 
what we call in them instinet, we find 
the anterior lobes of the brain more 
developed. Hut to come to man, draw 
a comparison between those who have 
exhibited the strongest intellects, with 
others who have manifested very little, 
and von will see the greatest ditle - 
rences, and such differences as must 
lead you to acknowledge the need of 
the forehead to the display of intel- 
lect. Here is the skull of a man 


few. I will, give you an explanation 
of what I mean; suppose we say that 
the mind acquires knowledge by the 

external senses, but the knowledge 

acquired merely by the senses is very 
limited ; the greater number of no- 

‘tions we have of the world requires 

Some intellectual operation, hence the 
necessity of some cerebral parts be- 
sides those assigned to the senses. 

Tue knowledge we have of individual 

beings around us, of the physical qua- 
lities of the objects—such as their 

form, size, colour, number, motion, 
not only indeed of their qualities, but 
also of their relations—his been 
ascribed to the external senses, but the 
external senses alone cannot explain 
this knowledge. 

That part of the brain situated in 
what is called the forchead, has some- 
ming to do with acquiring a know- 
_ ledge of external objects, and in mak- 

ing us acquainted with their qualities 

and relations. The first thing is to 

Kamine the foreliead in general, and 
I, cannot call your attention enough 

* to this part, if you take any interest 

in the intellect of man. You must 

make this a particular branch of 

study; difficulties above difficulties 
are here. I wish first to call your at- 
tention to the different sizes of fore- 
heads. 

In the scale of beings, we remark 
that the cerebral parts above the nose 
increase in size in proportion as the 

animals advance toward the organiza- 
tion of man, and we infer that the 
intellectual powers have the forehead 

assigned to them. Lock at the wolf, 
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twenty-one years of age, wiih very 
little brains in it; now if man is to 
learn every thing trom without, and 
if the anterior part of the brain more 
especially be not necessary for the 
possession of intellect, make such a 
man become a Bacon or a Newton. 
It may be said that education makes 
the difference, but although we admit 
the influence of education as a kind 
of moral culture, yet if the seed be 
not in the ground we. can expect no 
harvest. Here is the cast of a man 
who lived at Amsterdam, he was 25 
years old when he died, and he wasa 
complete idiot, now what could you 
make of such a forehead? (Showing 
it to the audience, the head being very 
small.) If the various tribes ot man- 
kind spread over the surface of the 
globe were examined, great diffe- 
rences would be foun in the intel- 
lectual powers, and differences equal- 
ly great would be found iu the size of 
their foreheads. There are some 
persons who xay that there are seve- 
ral speeies of mankind, but such an 
opinion is erroneous, for all the cha- 
racteristics by which animals are se- 
parable jnto species are to be found 
in every man, so that there is only 
one species, although there are va- 
rieties. An African is inferior in in- 
tellect to an European, and one Euro- 
pean is inferior to another. But 
among ourselves, even in the com- 
pany before me, there are gteat va- 
rieties in the shape of the forehead, 
and so different ave the foreheads of 
individuals, that I am sure you might 
as readily distinguish persous by their 
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ot) mi 
as you by attend- 
ing to their 7 Png or eyes, or noses. 
is one may have a talent even 
With asmall forehead; he may have, I 
+ Say, a talent; but see whether an in- 
» dividnal with a small forehead has 
ever exhibited great comprehensive- 
ness of mind, whether he has shown 
» great powers as a metaphysician, a 
mathematician, a poet, or a painter; 
you may rely on it that such a man 
a forehead large. Every one 
may make himself a useful member of 
_ society even with a jew powers; but 
where you find a person who excels 
in every thing he undertakes, and 
understands every thing, you may de- 
—_— — it that his forehead is 
ancient artists have given 
’ — . to the giadiators quite dif- 
ferent to such as they have given 
their great men, such as Demosthenes, 
Socrates, Pythagoras, and Hippo- 
» erates, and to the divinities they gave 
enormous heads, as we see of Jupiter 
und others, but these are all exagge- 

rated representations. 

The next time we shall come more 
to particulars, and shall begin with 
the powers situated in the anterior 
parts of the brain. 


REVIEW. 

Practical Observations on Hudrocele ; 
with a view to recommend anew mode 
V Operating for that Disease ; to 

which are added, some Practical 
Observations on Bronthocele, and on 
Inflammation of the Mamma, By 

James Horproox, M. R. C. S. in 

London, &c. Kc. Svo. pp. 107. Un- 
derwood. London, 1825. 

Hyprocer,or, more properly, Aydrops 
~ séroti, is, as alt our readers know, a 
preternatural collection of fluid within 
F— Dimi- 
nished absorption, or Increased secre- 
0h of the fluid, naturally exhaled 


dato this cavity, is said to be the prox- 


imate cause of hydroccle, and until 
the pathology of dropsy be better un- 
derstood, it will be in vain to look 
for a more conclusive theory, although 
the present be so obviously defective 
and unsatisfactory. 

Various methods have been devised 
for the radical cure of bydrocele, but 
the principles upon which they are 
founded are essentially the same, and 
all tend to produce the same effect, 
viz. by inducing a certain degree of 
adhesive inflammation to obliterate 
the cavity of the tunica vaginalis. For 
this purpose, after evacuating the 
fluid, the following plans (which are 
set down in the order of their anti- 
quits) have been adopted, viz. inci- 
sion, excision, tent, caustic, seton, 
and, lastly, by injection, which is at 
present the prevailing, and, as far as 
our experience directs us, the most 
certain practice. At one period, the 
method by seton most obtained, and 
Mr. Porr was its greatest advocate, 
but in his later years we are led to 
believe he occasionally employed in- 
jections, which, provided their strength 
be attended to, are seldom or never 
injurious.’ It ts erroneous to suppose 
that strong injections are ever re- 
quired, or, at any rate, that they are 
more snecessful than weak ones, and 
hence the danger which is said to 
attach to this method of curing hydro- 
cele may be readily obviated. Sir 
James Earnie first employed spirits 
of wine, and afterwards wine and 
water, and we have repeatedly seen 
a weak solution of sulphate of zinc, 
in about the proportion of two s¢eru- 
ples of the salt te a pint of water, an- 
swe? every purpose; nay, from some 
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cases which have been described, there 
is reason for thinking, that the effects 
prodaced by injections are often me- 
chanical, and in no essential degree 
dependent on their stimulating pow- 
ers, since distending the tunica vagi- 
nalis with air, pare water, or with 
the fluid that has been withdrawn, 
has been equally successful. Of the 
operation by seton we have no expe- 
rience, but from the eulogiums be- 
stowed upon it by Mr. Porr we should 


therefore we shall give it im the 
words of our author :— 


On reading,” says he, “ that part 
of Mr. Operative 
Sur, which treats of the different 
operations for the cure of hydrocele, 
I was struck by the following remark 
on the operation byseten: A priori, 
{ should have said, that this was the 
best of all the operations for hydro- 
cele, the neatest, the easiest. and the 
most manageable, But I have had no 
experience of it; and modern autho- 
rity is entirely in favour of the eure by 
injection.’ 

Although it did not appear to me 


do inclined in some cases to give that it was altogether entitled to that 
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it a trial, although we think the me- 
thod by injection less painful, more 
certain, and therefore generally to 
be preferred, The author of the 
present performance, after descant- 
ing in the usual terms about “ great 
diffidence,” consciousness of  inade- 
quacy,” ‘ mortification,” ‘* indul- 
gence,” &. &e. tells us, in his preface, 
that“ the subject which has princi- 
pally instigated him to this under- 
taking is the new mode of operating 
for hydrocele which he has adopted, 
and that he feels convinced it has 
many advantages over the other ope- 
vations,” I have found it,” 1 
have found it,” exclaimed the joyous 
ARCHIMEDES, on discovering the me- 
thod of valuing king Hixno's crown. 
were the transports of New1on 
when, through the fall of an apple, he 
saw the system of the universe we 
»eannot pretend to conjecture, but with 
Mx. Hotgreox we really do sympa- 
ethize, as we have no doubt our read- 
ers will also, when they discover how 
_ shappily he pounced upon this his 
new mode of operating.“ To view 
the origin of ‘ such au intellectual 
“process” cannot be aninterestiog, and 
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character, yet I immediately began 
to consider in what way it might be 
rendered so. I therefore studied the 
operation, and consulted every work, 
within my reach, likely to afford me 
any information on the subject ; but 
all I could procure amounted ouly to 
this: that a certain degree of i - 
mation was caused in the sac by the 
irritation of the seton, and when that 
inflammation had arisen to a dae ex- 
tent, and was decreasing, the threads 
of the seton were gradually with- 
drawn. 

As L could not learn, from the his- 
tory of the cases treated by seton, 
that in any instance suppuration had 
occurred within the sac, but that the 
cure was performed on the common 
principle of exciting adhesive inflam- 
mation, it appeared to me quite wa- 
necessary that the seton should re- 
main in for twelve or fourteen days ; 
as it not only rendered the operation 

more tedious, but also inereas- 

ed the risk of sypparation and ab- 
scesses taking place in the cellular 
substance of the scrotum. The only 
ohject, therefore, to be derived from 
the. seton, was the producing of a 
eertain degree of inflammation ; and 
as that object appeared ia most cases 
to be obtained in abott three days, 
or sometimes sooner, I was of opinion 
the seton ought then to be withdrawn. 
But to this there was the objection, 
that it frequently contracted some 
adhesion to the tunica albuginea, 
which rendered the early withdraw- 
ing of it painful. In order to obviate 
objection, it-occnrred to me, that 
the introduction of a smaller seton 
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“would — at the 
same time exciting a 
sufficient degree of inflammation; 

sand ia this opinion I was strength 

vened; from learning that Mr. Porr 
shad, in the latter part of his lite, 

«used but a very small seton. 

Beaving these circumstances in 
mind, I determined, the first eppor- 
unity that might occur, to operate 
on those principles, which, although 
‘founded on the operation by seton, 
sewould in many respects be ecsentially 
different; and the troublesome and 
veomplicated mode of introducing it 

by means of a second and longer ca- 
omnia, passed through the eanula of the 
trocar, together with the long needle 
shaving a moveable point, as recom- 
mended by Mr. Porr, be rendered 
unnecessary. A case fortunately 
on presented itself, and I operated 
in the following manner: 
Having discharged the contents of 
othe swelling by means of a common 
trocar, in the usual manner, I grasped 
the scrotum, together with the loose 
tumica vaginalis, with my fingers, 
close to the testicle. This being done, 

« andan assistant holding one side of the 

skin in the same manner asin making 
acommon seton, I at once passed a 

straight snture needie, armed with a 

-@emmon ligature, through the skin of 

the serotum and tunica vaginalis; and 

having allowed the parts to accommo- 
date themselves to their natural si- 

-tnation; Ltied the ends of the thread 

-Beosely together; the thread being 

passed in a direction from below up- 

: wards, in order to leave the one open- 
' depending. This being done, I 

. the opening made by the trocar 

With a bit & lint and sticking plaster; 

and divecting the patient to remain 

vin bed, with something placed under 
tos t the testicles, the operation 

as finished.”—pp. 20, 21, 22, 23. 

The thread was removed on the 
fourth day, and the inflammation was 
esubdned by poultices in the usual 

manner. 

This description of the operation 
wand» ease,” says lie, „ will clearly 
- show that it is almost entitled to the 
. ation of a new con, as the 
3 vence between it and the old ope- 
ation by seton. is se great, nut only 
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in the mode of it, but also 
in the management afterwards, that 
its resemblance can only be traced 
from its having been suggested by it. 

In Ambrose Paré’s Com ium of 
Chirergery, chap, xviii. p. 244, speak- 
ing of hydrocele, he says :—* But if 
the swelling, by reason of the great 
quautity of water, wili not yield to 
those remedies, there is need of chi- 
rurgery; the cod and membranes, 
wkerein the water is co:tained, must 
be thrust through with a seton, that 
is, with a large three-square-pointed 
needle, thred with a skein of sik; 
you must thrust your needle through 
the holes of the mullets made for that 
purpose, not touching the substance 
of the testicles. The skein of thread 
must be left there, or moved twice or 
thrice a day, that the hamour may 
drop down and be evacuated by little 
and little. But if the pain be more 
vehement by reason of the seton, and 
inflammation come upon it, it must be 
takeu away ; aud, neglecting the pro- 
per cure of the disease, we must re- 
sist the symptoms.“ 

From this it appears, that the epe- 
ration by seton was used by Ambrose 
Paré more than two hundred and fifty 
years ago: and although he did not 
understand the principle upon which 
the cure was performed, yet his ex- 
perience taught him, that sometimes 
ill effects arose from allowing the se- 
ton to remain in too long; and ke 
prefers withdrawing it, and abandon- 
ing the cure, to risking the effects of 
the inflammation running too high. 
It appears, though rather extraordi- 
nary, that in these cases, after with- 
drawing the seton, a cure did not take 
place; and Lean only account for it 
by supposing, that the seton was pass- 


hed through without first discharging 


the contents of the tumour; the sac 
therefore did not empty itseff, but in 
a very gradual manuer, and not com- 
pletely, before the seton was with- 
drawn ; conscquentlx, the fluid pre- 
vented the tunica vaginalis from com- 
ing sufficiently in contact with the 
testicle to admit of union taking 
lace. 

. Unless in this cirenmstance of not 
first tapping the tumour and discharg- 
ing its contents, there appears na con- 
siderable difference between the ope- 

as by Ambrese Pare 
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and thatused by Mr. Pott (and my- 
self); and 1 shonid expect the cure 
woald be leted in nearly the 
same time Indeed, in point of sim- 
plicity and the avoiding of pain in the 
operation, the former would have the 
advantage, if done with a needle suf- 
‘ficiently long to pass through the tu- 
mour above downwards.”—pp. 
25, 26, 27. 


So that the author of this “ new 
mode of operating” first learns from 
Mr. Cuartes Bett that the method 
by seton is the “ neatest, easiest, and 
most manageable,” and being further 
strengthened from learning that 
Mr. Porr had used a very small 
seton, and that Amsrose Pare 
had performed the operation more 
than two hundred and fifty years ago, 
employs a common seton needle, instead 
of the canula of Mr. Porr—with- 
draws the seton when the requisite 
degree of inflammation has resulted— 
treats that inflammation in the usual 
way, forthwith hurries to press with 
his * new mode of operating,” and 
claims the merit of a great surgical 
discovery! 

Eight cases are added to illus- 
trate the author's practice. And 
he concludes his practical ob- 
servations by informing us, that he 
has had no experience of his opera- 
tion iu encysted hydrocele of the 
spermatic chord, but that he should 
have no hesitation in trying it. When 
he has done so, he will perhaps favour 
us with the result, either in anether 
volume, or through the medium of the 
„London Medical Repository.” We 
are much mistaken if this new mode 
of operating” be not the offspring of 
the wizard necessity, who is so often 
the parent of inventions, and the fruit- 
ful cause of mighty deeds. Mr. Hor- 


BRooK resides at Monmouth, which, 
as our readers know, is “ a pretty 
considerable distance” (as brother 
Jonathan would say) from Weiss’s 
shop in the Strand, wherefore, like 
other country practitioners, Mr. H. 
may be constrained to apply one in- 
strument to a variety of uses, of which 
we have an example, page 38: in re- 
lating a case of hydrocele, he says, 
being at the distance of twenty 
miles from home, and not having « 
trochar with me, I was under the ne- 
cessity of using a common lancet.” 
And it is reasonable. to infer in the 
other cases, that from his being many 
miles from London, and not having... 
one of Port's seton canule, &c. he 
was under the necessity of using a 
common seton needle. Happy coun- 
try practitioners, you cannot fail to 
discover new modes of operating“ 
every day of your lives. From what 
the author says at page 30, we should 
be inclined to prefer Mr. Port's ca- 
nula after all. Should any difficulty 
be apprehended,” says Mr. Ho- 
Brook, in being able to pinch up 
the tunica vaginalis with the scrotum, _ 
in order that the needle may pass pre- 
perly through the sac, a probe may. bo 
introduced into the cavity through the 
canula previously to its being with-. 
drawn, and which can afterwards be > 
used as a guide in pinching up aur 
portion of the tunica vagivalis that 
may be considered necessary.“ 


* We recommend the following Ex- - 
tract, from Sir A. Cooper's Lectures, 
to the particular notice of our Author: 
— There are but three operations 1 
know of, which are occasionally had 
recourse to in the care of hydrocede: 
Ist, setous; 2dly, incisioms Sdlyy im-y 
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We come next to the “ practical 
observations on bronchocele,” the first 
six pages of which (or nearly a sixth 
of the whole) consist of a paper sent 
to the Medical Repository in 1817, 
which the author has here reprinted 
either, as we suppose, to rescue his 
opinions from oblivion, or to swell 
the present volame somewhat beyond 
the dimensions of a pamphlet. We 
shall briefly notice this division of the 
work. 

Bronchocele, Mr. Hornnook tells 
us, is very common at Monmouth, 
bat he has not favoured us with the 
topography of the neighbourhood. 
The etiology of the disease he is“ un- 
able to discover,” but is “ disposed 
to attribute it to a peculiarity in the 
original constitutions of the inhabi- 
bitants, or, in other words, that it is 
hereditary.” He is of opinion that it 
is much more “ frequent in persons 
whose appearance indicates a scrofu- 
lous constitation” than in others. Itis 
sometimes congenital. Those who re- 
side in the valleys are not more subject 
to it than those who live iu elevated 


tion. Ist, setons are very rarely 
used, but I tell you that they may now 
and then be adva itageously. The 
seton sheuld be maue in the following 
way: you should take a curved needle, 
carry it throngh the scrotum and 
tunica vaginalis, and just at the point 
where the trocar had been previously 
introduced, and include two inches 
above the point where the needle en- 
ters, and bring it out ~ufficiently long; 
the result is, that inflammation gene- 
rally ensnes, water gradually escapes, 
and as this takes place, adhesion of the 
tunica vaginalis, comes on; this ope- 
ration for adults has been generally 
abandoned, because better means have 
been employed. !!!—-Vide Lancer, 
Vol, II. p. 85. 


situations. Bronchocele is common in 
mountainous countries, aud so is scro- 
fula. Cold is not a necessary agent 
for its production, and the author 
has “no reason to think that the 
drinking of water mixed with what 
drains down from the snow, has any - 
effect in producing it, or any other 
cause dependent on local circum- 
stances or situation! -p. 57. He 
calculates, „that the number of fe- 
males afflicted are, in proportion to 
males, nearly as ten to one.“ It ap- 
pears to him that “ its more frequent 
occurrence in females is in conse- 
quence of their more generally deli- 
cate and relaxed state of constitution, 
and greater tendency to irritable ex, 
citement of the circulating system.“ 
He infers that the thyroid gland is 
intended “ to divert a portion of blood 
from the head that might otherwise 
flow with too great force to the 
brain.“ Upon “ this sapposition of 
an increased supply of blood to the 
gland, he first began his practice, 
which consisted of blood-letting ge- 
nerally and locally, pressure, digita- 
lis, and (which he prefers to every 
other remedy) burnt sponge. 

Contrary to WALreR, who men- 
tions four species ef bronchocele, vis. 
the anearismal, the lymphatic, the 
scirrhons, and the inflammatory, Mr. 
Hoverook is content with two, and 
merely distinguishes the tumours by 
the general appellations of soft and 
hard, which he says “ can lead to no 
wrong deductions.” We come next 
to the treatment, and the author 
first speaks of pressure, which, as 

* See Elements of Pathology, by 
Dr. C. H. Parry. 
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he correctly enough observes, would 
be a valuable method of treatment, 
“were it not fer the inconvenience 
and uncomfortable feeling produced 
by it, from. its impeding the free re- 
turn from the head, and interrupting 
respiration by its pressure on the 
trachea.” A slight degree of suppert, 
however, is agreed on all hands to be 
useful. 

Adly, Blood-letting, of which the 
author is at present more cautious: 
leeches to the tumour are tu be pre- 
terred. 

Sdly, Of digitalis, which the author 
thinks of little use. 

4thly, Of burnt sponge; this re- 
medy is recommended under the fol- 
lowing form: 


BR Spong. Uste (sublilissime levi- 
gati) Iss. 
Pulv. Rhei, 38s. 
Pulv, Zingib. gr. xii. M. et in 


partes cguales xii, distribu- 
enda, quarum sumat j. ter in 
die ex melle. 


An aperient of calomel, &c. is also 
administered once or twice a week, 
according to circumstances. Of the 
subcarbonate of soda the author says 
nothing; and notwithstanding the 
eulogiums bestowed upon burnt 
sponge, we have administered it in a 
variety of cases for a long period 
of time, and, in conjunction with the 
use of topical remedies, without the 
least beneficial effect. 

Mr. Hotsroox has occasionally 
employed it in combination with iodiue, 
but of the latter medicine he has but 
a slight opinion. We have seen iodine 
successful in several cases in which 
the tincture was administered three 
or four times a-day (in doses of half 


a drachm, gradually increased to 44 


drachm); the Ung. Hydrwdatis Po- 
tasse being at the same rubbed on the 
tumour. 

Of electricity he says nothing, and 
the seton he has never employed. 
The ligature on the thyroideal arte- 
ries is discountenanced, and the ex- 
cision of the tamour “ should on no 
account be attempted.” The author's 
table of cases “ is simply the entries 
picked out from the dispensary books,” 
and is of little value. The volume is 
concluded by some remarks on In- 
flammation of the Mamma,” in the 
early stages of which, the author re- 
commends “ the diligent use of gen- 
tle friction,” a practice, we believe, 
by no means novel. 

We have now presented our read- 
ers with a copious analysis of the vo- 
lume before us, and although it grieves 
us to censure Mr. Horsroow, or 
any other gentleman, yet our duty te 
the public obliges us to state, that he 
has sadiy miscalculated his powers. 
We believe him to be a very good 
practitioner, but, to use a favourite 
expression of his own, “ we are of 
opinion” that he is a very sorry author, 
and if he have attained the age of 
twenty-four or so, we would earnestly 
advise him to “ sin no more.“ 

The volume is dedicated to Mr. 
Apernetny, the doctus Maecenas of 
the age. 

Vir bonus, omne forum quem spectat 

et omne tribunal. Hor. 
And he who will swear that the doc- 
trines of Hunter are bona fide his 
opinions, and his property, is a very 
proper patron for a man who lays 
claim to the operations of Porr. 


_ | 


T the Editor of Tux Lancer. 


Sin, —It being one of the exclusive 
characters of Tur LAncer to present 
its readers with a faithful picture of 
the state of medical affairs in every 
country witere the science is cultivat- 
ed, I feel myself relieved from mak- 
ing an apology, in offering for inser- 
tion the four following Lectures on 
the. Venerenl Disease, selected from 
a series of diseourses lately delivered 
by Mr. Crampton in the theatre of 
the New Meath Hospital. I know 
not with what feelings the Lecturers 
of Dublin will receive the intelligence 
of its being intended by me to supply 
in fature your publication with re- 
ports of whatever may be interesting 
in their discourses, or instructive, 
either by suecess or failure, in their 
hospital practice, I can only say that 
their conduct hitherto, towards the 
Junior branches of the profession, has 
rendered me quite unsolicitous as to 
the result of my intention, or of con- 
sulting their wishes on a subject in 
which they must be somewhat inte- 
rested. With the liberal and rationa! 
portion of the public, I think that by 
the publication of lectures, the stu- 
dent will be seenred against the evils 
of imperfect instraction ; and that by 
the repoxts of hospital practice, a safe 
and effective medical attendance will 
be insured to the destitute and the 
diseased. Those only who are ac- 
quainted with the state of hospital 
practice, when the knife knew no 
limits but the capricions will of the 
operator, and the pen rioted in expe- 
rimental prescription, and the fantas- 
tic record was confined to the seeresy 
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the ward; when the lenden lucu- 
brations of every pretender to the 
office of medical preceptor were on 
submitted to the inexperienced: and 
defective judgment of raw students; 
those only who witnessed this, and 
much more than could be enumerated » 
in one period can fully appreciate 
the salutary effects of the cHeck im- 
posed by the Press. When such ad- 
vantages as these are placed before 
me in the scale against the punctilious- 
ness of a ridicalous delicacy towards 
individuals on whom indulgeace would» 
be thrown away, I cannot hesitate to 
adopt that course which reason die- 
tates. Impressed with these feelings; 
I shall perform a duty which, had not 
your Journal afforded me an oppor- 
tunity, I wight never have exeented. 

ER inensis. 


LECTURES 


DELIVERED BY 
MR. CRAMPTON 


IN THE THEATRE OF THE NEW MEATH 
HOSPITAL, DUBLIN. 


LECTURE 1. 


GENTLEMEN, 

In the science of medicine and sur- 
gery, many theories have, from time 
to time, been promulgated, and va- 
rious speculations have been adopted, 
but I shail not trouble you with any; 

I shall merely detail simple facts, and 
leave you to draw your own conelu- 
sions. I have always considered the 
time devoted to the description of dis- 
eased ts as ill spent and unprefit- 
able. You would derive more reat 
instruction from half vn hour's hospi- 
tal attendance than from listening to 
the most elaborate and lengthy de- 
scription of disease. It is, in fact, 
extremely difficult, if not impossible, 
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for any man, no matter how conver- 
ant he may be with disease, to con- 
vey to ethers by deseription any idea 
of its numerous forms and. appear- 
auces. Besides, .slifferent men held 
different opinions, aud often entertain, 
on the same poiat, the most opposite 
views. Contrast Jomn Hunven’s de- 
scription of a secondary venereal ulcer 
with that given by Bensamin Bet, 
und you will fiud the justice of this 
observation strikingly exemplified. 


Chanere. 


Venereal chancies are described as 
possessing a distinct character, with 
elevated edges, and a hard surround- 
ing base; and the diseased part is 
said to feel dike a tumour, with an 
ulcer at the top. Thus the descrip- 
tion proceeds, until at length you do 
not know what becomes of the vene- 
real chancre. Now this, asa general 
description, is wrong, and this form 
of the disease is rather rare. It de- 
_qpéads much on the constitution of in- 
dividuals, and the chancre possessing 
these distinctive marks usually occurs 
in a particular part, at the base of the 
iraaum, in the angle between the pe- 
mis and the glans. According to 
| Howarp, the aphthous chanere occurs 
nine times out of ten after infection, 
but the leal Hunterian chanere occurs 
in the part I have just mentioned. 
There is uo error more dangerous than 
that of Apams (the commentator on 
. Hower, who, by the way, reminds 
obe of a stark madman, for wherever 
Hounrexr is outré iv his doeirines and 
descriptions, Abaus is sure to be ten 
times more so) who lays down laws 
relative to the venereal chancre, as 
it, lixe the heavenly bodies, it were 
~ incapable of change. Now a hard 
base is not peculiar to chancre. No 
ulcer indisposed to heal, but will pre- 
-sent the same appearance; and in- 
ed the same character is assumed 
_ by all ulcers situated on the integu- 
ments subjected to local irritation. 
It is therefore difficult to decide upon 
«the character of chancre. Sir A. 
_ Cooper said, tlat although he would 
Suess an ulcer to be a chanere, he 


would never positively affirm so of 


any sore. I remember, in a conver- 
ation which I had some time since 
» with Mr. Pearson, who you are aware 
has written much on this disease, he 


id.“ Twenty years ago I thonght I 
knew a great deal about the venereal 
disease ; ten years ago I found my 
knowledge on that subject much di- 
minished, and within these lew years 
back I discovered that I knew nothing 
at all about it! 1 once thought that 
there was no form of that disease 
which could be cared without mer- 
enry; I new. know that every form 
can be cured without the administra- 
tion of that medicine.“ 

No positive precise distinction, as 
to external character, exists in na- 
ture. Habitual knowledge, that is, 
knowledge acquired by experience, 
cannot be transterred or obtained by 
deseription ; there is but one way to 
gain it, and that is—exper-ence. There 
is in this city a lamentable want of 
opportunities for young men 10 ob- 
serve the venereal disease. In some 
hospitals, patients afflicted with this 
disease are entirely excluded, and 
even in those where they are admit- 
ted, the number is by far too small 
and limited. I have jong thought of 
establishing a school for stadying the 
venereal disease at the King's Mili- 
tary Infirmary in the-Park, and the 
matter is now under consideration. 
Indeed I may announce that it will 
shortly be opened for that purpose to 
medical students, and I am sure it 
will afford them great and valuable 
opportunities. ‘There are a great 
many patients admitted, and when a 
soldier is discharged, should the dis- 
ease return, he is immediately sent 
back by the surgeon of his regiment. 
Thus you will all have an opportunity 
of seeing the disc..s@ in all its forms 
and stages, and I anticipate that it 
will prove an extremely useful school. 
I cannot, however, pass from this 
subject, without. assuring you, that 
one case in private practice is worth 
fifty of those you will see in an hos- 
pital. 

There is something 
in the appearance of a chanere, but 
its general character may be thas 
stated: —It is most frequently sita- 
ated at the angle formed by the H- 
num,at the base of the corona glandis ; 
it has a sharp, defined, circular, and 
elevated edge, and ihe bottom is of 
a yellowish green colour, and there 
is a red inflammatory circle surround - 
ing it; if you press your finger omit 
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1 by no means recommend 
expedient, as I have known in- 
fection thus communicated) you wil 
find a considerable hardness and in- 
duration ; as the disease advances, if 
mercury has been given, the ulcer 
acquires a darker green hue, and there 
ie a reddish, watery, purulent dis- 
charge; it continues to extend, bat 
Still maintains the circular form. The 
next positive characteristic of a chan- 
ere is this: that nine times out of ten 
nothing but mercury will cure it. The 
venereal virus produces a chancre 
by inducing a specific action in the 
art or parts affected, and when in- 
— . into the constitution, if 
medicine be not nsed, its opera- 
tion is unlimited. When a chancre 
occurs in an irritable constitution, a 
violent inflammation arises, and the 
—— nature of the inflammation is 
anged ; in some it is phlegmonous, 
in others gangrenous, and in many 
agedenic. Sores in part partake of 


character of the constitation, and 
that of the part in which they occur, 
as Hunter has well remarked. I 
have attended a patient with an ulcer 
on his leg, surrounded by an erysipe- 


fatous redness, and in every respect 
in a violent state of irritation, while 
at the same time he had a sore on the 
other leg which presented a perfectly 
healing aspect. I have frequently 
mn a healthy chancre, after one 
night's debanch, change at once its 
character, and become converted into 
acomplete slough. When the inflam- 
mation surrounding a chancre is vio- 
lent, and rapidly increases, and when 
the prepuce is much drawn over the 

| glans, so as to prevent the escape of 
matter, a phymosis ensues ; the penis 
aa enlarged and discoloured ; 
‘at length a purple » appears on 
the dorsum, which, oF the next @ay, 
is converted into a mortified slough, 
and on the following day the penis 
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affected, and the dies of 
into the lungs. 
be behind the glans, a retraction takes 
place, and paraphymosis is superin- 
duced. There is much greater dan- 
ger of losing the glans in this than in 
the other affection; mortification, how- 
ever, attacks the stricture, and thus 
relieves it. A violent phlegmonous 
inflammation of the penis often suc- 
ceeds a chancre; the whole 
distended, of a purplish hue, and un- 
less it be vigorously treated, the 
penis will be ultimately lost. 
Chancres form most frequently on 
the penis; they also form on the skin 
of the scrotum, on the pubis and on 
the thigh. I know a gentleman who 
had asmall sore on his thigh, to which 
he applied a piece of sticking plaster ; 
the glands in the groin swelled and 
inflamed. His surgeon, conceiving it 
a case of mere local irritation, applied 
leeches and a poultice. At length 
secondary symptoms appeared. The 
surgeon, still persisting in his error, 
considered the disease to be syphiloid, 
and gave him mercury in small alte - 
rative doses. The disease was only 
partially arrested in its progress; it 
still continued its ravages, and the 
bones of the palate, nose, and head 
became affected, and now, four years 
after the chancre first appeared on 
his thigh, he is still a victim to the 
disease, which cannot be radically 
cured for some time. Chancres may 
appear, after infection, from twenty- 
four hours to seven weeks: they 
usually appear on the fourth or fifth 
4 
Bubo. 


Mr. Huxren defines “ every ab- 
seess in the absorbent system, whether 
in the vessels or in the glands, afising 
in conse e of the absorption of 
venereal matter; to be abnbo.” After 
the virus from a chanere has been 
absorbed, the first ‘effect we pereetve 
is a swelling of a gland in the gro, 
which swelling is denominated a bubo. 
Now the question arises, does the 
gland partake of the disease? This 

tion, sim as it may appear, 
— — The babo 
frequently goes throngh all its stages, 
and heals withont the use of mercary, 
white the contrary’ as often takes 
place. Sometimes the Iymptrathics ex- 
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— throngh the aperture. This 
is often attended with a copious ho- 
morrhage, which proves critical. The 
‘ prognosis is good, provided mercury 
. has not been given; but if it has, the 
* mortification extends wp the penis to 
* frightful decree, and in irritable 
‘habits the constitution sympathises 
i considerably; the disease spreads to 
‘the scrotam; profuse leemsrrhages en- 
4 vue, the constitution becomes irretriv- 
} 
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tending from the chancre to the bnbo 
become like hard cords, and a chain 
of small abscesses occurs along their 
course, to heal which mercury is not 
mecessary. Buboes not connected 
with the venereal disease, and not re- 
quiring the administration of mercury, 
often occur. Buboes, from the irri- 
tation of gonorrheea, are similar to the 
— — swellings in the axilla after 
mg; there are ako scrotulous 
buboes, and others excited by violent 
exercise on horseback, Ke. You 
should therefore be very careful, and 
feok closely whether there has been 
‘a chancre before you pronounce a 
glandular swelling in the groin a vene- 
real bubo, and consequently before 
you resort to the use of mercury; you 
may otherwise, by a single mistake of 
this kind in private practieg, destroy 
Four reputation and blast your pros- 
pects for ever. 


— 


FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


ANALYSIS OF FOREIGN MEDICAL JOUR- 
NALS. 


REVUE MEDICALE—APRIL. 


A Table of Diseases observed in the 
Clinical Wards of Professor Reca- 
MITER, et the Hotel Dieu, during the 

Jirst quarter of 1825. By L. Mau- 
TINET. 


Or a hundred and cighty-seven pa- 
tients admitted — paar 
thirty-one were males aud fifty-six 
temales; of these thirty-two. have 
died, being, as it will be seen, about 
one iu six. Of this number a hundred 
and forty-three were acate and forty- 
tour chronic affections ; of the acute 
attacks, twenty-one terminated fa- 
tally, or one-fifth. The mortality 
_@mong the chronic complaints was 
twelve in forty-four, making rather 
more than a fourth. Diseases of the 
most frequent occurrence have been 
€atarrhs, pacumonies, and pleurisies ; 
some phthises ani other affections, as 
— in the follewing table 


Intermittent fevers ...... 
Nervous levers. 
Cerebral congestions .... 
Arachnitess 
Other cerebral affections. . 
Amaurosis 
Epilepsies 
Thoracic contu sion 
Pulmonary catarth 18 
Bronchitis. 
Pleuro-pneumonies . 20 
Plewrisies JO 
Phithises .... ee 9＋5*2ͤn» ee 
Pericarditiss 
Hyperthropy of the —. 
5 


4 


— 


und dilation of the ven- 


Angina pectoris 1 
Catarrhal affections, — 3 
out fever .. 

Catarrhal fevers ........ 
Other fevers, called — 
and suburral ........ 
Chronic gastritis ...-..., 
Enteritis. 
Disease of ihe rectum .... 
Metallic 
Teuia.. 
Hepatitis 
Amenor rh 
Scirrhus of the uterus.... 
Abdominal hemorrhage .. 
Peritonitis 
Erysipelas 
Auomalous eruption 
orm 
Rheumatism 
Curvatur es. 


Total 


From this an’ former tables which 
we have given of the practice of ene 
of the principal physicians of the 
Hotel Dieu, it will be seen that the 
rate of mortality per cent. is exceed- 
ingly great. It appears that the 
French practitioners have wot yet 
learned to treat acute diseases, 
and from this table it docs not seem 
that they ave much more suecessful 
in their chronic cases. What should 
we think of a physician of the chief 
hospital of London who would allow 
twenty-one, out of a hundred and 
forty-three cases of acate diseases, to 
terminate fatally, or just one-fifth of 
the whole number? We should cer- 


| 
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me ferryman of the Styx, and should 
hold him up to the observation of 
the pablie, and say that he should 
no longer carry on such carnage. 
Some of-the eases given by M. Man- 
TINET possess some degree of interest, 
atew of which-we shal-sabjoia :— 
Gerebral affection; slight confusion of 
i leds lass of recollection of and in- 
— — 
A patient, aged 54, who had expe- 
rienced great reverses of fortune, was 
seized, on the 4th of November 1824, 
immediately after — — with a 
numbness, accompanied hy a weak- 
ness of the lower extremities, an em- 
barrasged- speech, distortion of the 
mouth, and slight confusion of ideas. 
Bleeding occasioned a more free arti- 
enlation, and in about four days the 
other symptoms disappeared. About 
commencement of February he 
displayed some anomalous symptoms, 
which eventually ended in extreme de- 
pression of spirits. The intellectual fa- 
culties were so pecultarly affected, that 
he could neither read nor write, some- 
times losing the power of communi- 
cating his thoughts, and wanting pro- 
per words to express them. The fre- 


quent application of leeches was had 
recourse to, which did nothing to alle- 


Viate the patient. On the 17th of 
February he determined on entering 
the hospital. The appearances he 
presented during his stay were these: 
countenance natural, the functions of 
the organs of sense were perfectly 
free, the general health good, and no 
pain in the head or any other part ; 
on endeavouring to speak, or answer 
the questions put to him, he made 
use Of expressions perfectiy unintel- 
ligible, or of which the sense was in- 
complete, the words having either no 
aceeptation in the language, or hav- 
ing a meaning totally different from 
that which is generally given to them; 
so that on his being interrogated as 
to his health, he replied by the first 
two or three words correctly, and 
then to express that he felt no pain 
in his head, he wand say, les don- 
leurs ordonnent un avautage!“ The 
pression of correct words only 
‘failed him, the association of ideas 
remaining correct, for when request - 
ed to write what he meant, he wrote, 
je ne souffre pas de la tete!“ The 


word faméour, ov drummer, was pro- 
nounced to him, Which he was desired 
to repeat, instead of doing.which he 
said fromage (cheese) ; requesting he 
would write the ward, he did so, and 
perfectly understood its meaning. Se- 
veral times he was requested toicopy 
printed words, among others feuille 
medicale,” and atter he had written 
it, perceiving be had added a t and pnt 
feuillet tor teuille, heefiaced this letter, 
but he never could pronounce this werd, 
saying, Seq ale, fe ‘cul ſeddocule. 
He was thew desired to read the, word 
fequieale, as written by himself, and 
he could only say perdet. Atler great 
ditiically he could be got to pronounce 
the two first syllables of a word, but 
couid never accomplish its complete 
termination. He trequently became 
very impatient on finding, he could 
not express what he readily.imagined. 
This mau lett the hospital in the same 
state that he entered it. 

In six cases of lead colic, three 
were subjected to local bleeding with 
decided advantage, although in one 
instance there.was no ipflammatesy ac- 
tion to indicate such a plan of treat- 
ment. 

We have added the following case 
for the e of showing the absard 
and dangerous extreme to which acu- 
punctare is at present carried in 
France: 


Saturnine Colic; Acupuncture of the 
abdomen, the escape of the needles 
inio the abdominal cavity ; death in 
twenty-four hours. 

Antoine Bernare, aged 55, a work- 

man at the ceruss — — 

Clichy, presented himself with 

— — of lead colie, accoth- 

panied with vausea, dark alvine eva- 

cuntions, and frequent micturition, 

difficaity of flexion of the fingers, &c. 

Under a narcotico-purgative treatment 

he got well and was discharged. In 

a few days he came again, complain- 

ing of tenderness in the epigastrium, 

great tension of the abdomen, but lit- 
tle or no fever; the tongue rather 
whitish. Leeches and castor oil af- 
forded but little benefit. Three needles 
were then inserted about two inches 
into the abdomen, one on each side 


the umbilicus, the other about the 


contre of the strie region, and 
allowed to for five hours and 


var 

{ 


then withdrawn ; from these he de- 
rived some relief. The pains return 
ed; when three others, which were 
about five inches in length, were in- 
troduced to the depth of two inches 
and a half. The patient was strictly 
charged not to rise or move himselt, 
yet, having occasion to resort to the 
call of natare during the night, he was 
of necessity obliged to use some ex- 
ertion, and daring this exertion the 


needles sli; into the cavity of the 
abdomen. was discovered two had 
completely passed throngh the cuti- 


seated in the integu- 

ments; on attempting an incision to 
extract them they disappeared alio- 
r. The next night was passed 

ma state of delirium, he remained 
throughout the day ina state of ex- 
— 4 anxiety, and in the evening 


cle, and their ends could be just dis- 
cerned, 


Thirty hours after death, the brain 
and its appendices, the lungs, pleura, 
pericardium, and heart were found 
. perc healthy. Two pints of yel- 
serum escaped from the cavity of 
the peritoneum ; this membrane was 
in its natural state, and without the 
least indication of inflammation; the 
mecous membranes of the intestines 
were every where pale and withont 
any thickening; the mucous membrane 
of the stomach presented a slight in- 
jection at some points. One of the 
needles was found imbedded at the 
opposite point to which it bad enter- 
ed ; the other was found stuck in the 
mesocolon. No trace of inflammation 
was around either. To what absur- 
dities will the blind attachment to a 
particular practice lead! 


Curious ease of the escape of an car 
of Barley through the sides cf the 
Chest, about five months after it had 


been swallowed. 

Francis Perron, aged 19, swallowed, 
towards the latter end of August, 
1824,. a green ear of barley. This 
cireumstance oceasioned no particular 
uneusiness at the time, and Perrou 
thonght nothing more of it. On the 
9th of September, however, whilst 
working at the wharfias usnal, he be- 
came overheated, and drank a glass 
of cold water. Four hours after, a 

very severe pain was felt on the right 
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side, in the vicinity of the seventh aud 
eighth ribs, accompanied with op- 
pression, cough, and sanguineous ex- 
pectoration. The next morning: the 
symptoms were appeased, but appear- 
ed to renew themselves every tuo 
days. The man gradually grew worse, , 
and was admitted into the hospital on 
the 14th of September. At this time 
the cough was more frequent, but the 
expectoration less; the respiration, - 
although d.fficult, sounded well in all 
parts of the chest: a slight mucous 
was perceptible, and no sign 
of hegophonie was discoverable; at 
this time a pricking sensation was 
felt about the ribs. before named, 
when the cong came on. The pulse 
was quick and soft, the skin hot, the 
tongue clean, and the bowels were 
constipat d; a swelling could now be 
perceived on the right side of the ho- 
rax. Frequent general and local bleed- 
ings, witha strict antiphlogistic regi- 
men, allayed these symptoms; but 
they again appeared on the 19th and 
22d. The lower part of the chest 
became prominent toward the con- 
vexity of the ribs, and a painful ir- 
cumscribed tumour was easily detect- 
ed. The ——— and accom- 
panied with a copious mucous expec- 
toration. 

27th. Finctnation in the tumour 
very pereeptible ; on pressing on it, 
the congh, expectoration, and pain, 
became inereased ; by continuing the 
pressure, blood was ejected as in he- 
moptysis. The man lay on his left 
side, and now expectorated a thick 
puriform fluid with the mucus, com- 
muniecating a putrescent flavour to 
the taste. M. LisFranc was con- 
sulted, who considered it imprudent 
to open the tumour. ‘The application 
of the stethoscope gave a dull feeble | 
sound in this part, but there was no 
tintement metaitique. Ow the of 
October, an issue was put on the 
apex, and on the 28th another at the 
base of the tumour ; it being thought 
probable, on the e coming out, 
a puncture might be made through 


ness of the covering of the abscess” 
would favour the escape of the matter. 

This, as was expected, did happen on 

the 6th of November, but between 

the two wounds. « A large quantity of 
pus escaped, and the symptoms ra- 
‘ 


one of the wounds, or that the thin- - 


= — 


— — 


pidly subsided. About a month after 
the first discharge, a new fistula 
formed, from which there came, on 
the 30th of December, a longish body 
of a green colour, about two inches 
in length, and every where covered 
by a thick mucous plastering. 
On the IIth of January, thirteen 
days after the appearance of the first 
body, another presented itselt quite 
similar to the preceding, but with the 
barb, and not the pedicle, foremost. 
These two substances were immedi- 
ately recognized, as the blade of the 
hordeum murinum, which had been 
swaliowed five months previously. 
Perron now grew better, and in a 
short time was perfectly well. One 
circumstance was observed, on the 
discharge of the last piece, worthy 
of remark—that of the iorcible escape 
of air through the last fistulous open- 
at eack expiration. 
is lasted twenty-four hours, and 
returned only when the man lay on 
his back, or conghed. Percussion 
furnished no criterion, on account of 
the position and the extent of the ab- 
scess, allowing but ef its imperfect 
application. Many cases have oc- 
curred of hard bodies making a pas- 
sage through different structures; but, 
as M. Baty says, That a green 
flexible substance, like an ear of bar- 
ley, should be able, without becoming 
either altered or bent, to traverse 
throngh one halt of the thorax, is a 
almost incomprehensi- 
. It is presumed the barley- 
ear did not separate in two until 
after the abscess had formed, other- 
wise it would most probably have 
effected two distinct passages. The 
fluid contained in the abscess allow- 
ing of the latter piece to change its 
position, and make its transit at its 
opposite point.— Sittings of the Royal 
Academy of Medicine. 2 


Oil of the Euphorbia Lathyris. 

M. Grimavup has communicated to 
the Royal Academy of Medicine the 
result of his experiments on the oil 
of Euphorbia lathyris, having an emi- 
nent purgative quality, and from the 
tials he has made with it, he con- 


siders that it is preferable to that of 


the croton tiglium. 
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Paralysis of the Tongue. 

M. Bovittarp read, also, at a late 
sitting of the Academy, a paper, in- 
titled, “ Pathological and Clinical 
Researches on the influence of the 
Brain in u lar movements, and 
more especially that of the tongue.“ 
In this paper, the author decides,” 
from his own observations, and from 
cases cited by others, that the an- 
terior part of the cerebral lobes pre- 
side particularly over the movements 
of the tongue. Each time that he has 
met with a paralysis of this organ, he 
has invariah'y found, in a greater or 
less degree, this portion of the ence- 
phalon diseased. 


Spontaneous obliteration of the descend- 8 
ing Aerta, and trenks of some of the 
principal vessels. ; 


A child, only three years old, was 
bronght to the hospital with the left 
leg and foot, in part, sphacelated. 
The littic patient noderwent the am- 
putation of the leg apparently with 
little pain, and with the escape only 
of a ſew drops of blood at the stump. 
In the night it died, and on instituting 
an examination, the abdominal aorta, . 
both iliacs, particularly that of the 
left side, as well as the crural artery, 
were filled with an organized mass, 
resembling blood, easily crashed by 
the fingers. It could not be ascer- 
tained precisely, if this phenomenon 
had existed for any length of time, or 
if the sensibility, which appeared so 
dull during the operation, had been 
of short duration. 
Artificial Anatomy. 

Some notice has been already taken, 
in the journals of this country, of the 
ingenious production of M. Auzout, 


‘which exactly resembles all the parts 


which constitute the human body. 
This model of the structure of the ha- 
man frame possesses the advantage of 
allowing ali the parts to be sepa 

from each other, and to be replaced 
in their relative positions. The mus- 
cles, the vessels, and the nerves, are 
represented with the greatest accu- 
racy, as well as the parts which im- 
mediately surround them. Each or- 
gan presents its natural colour and 
appearance, and even the delicate 
whiteness of the aponeurotic struc- 
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tures is preserved with the greatest 
fidelity. This singular piece of me- 
chanism has been examined with the 
, atest care by many of the mem- 


rs, and has afforded to them the 
highest satisfaction. 
Unaatural of Bone at 


base of the Skull. 7 


A case was reported at one of the 
sittings of the Academy of a curious 
appearance found in the base of the 
skall of a soldier, who had died from 
an aneurism of the heart, The orbi- 
tar plates of the frontal bone were 
found considerably thickened, and 
presented on the right side a large 
scirrhous tumour, which had obliterat- 
ed a great part, cribriform foramina, 
of the ethmoid bone ; it had also very 
much diminished the size of the optic 
foramina, and consequently pressed 
upon the optic nerves. Yet no symp- 
tom shown by the patient during 
life gave the least reason to suspect 
such a serions and extended altera- 
tion of structure. No derangement 
of the function of the eyes or of the 
organ of smell was observable. 


COURT OF CHANCERY. 
ABERNETHY . THE LANCET. 


This was an application on the part 
of Mr. Asernetuy for an injunction 
to restrain the publication of his Sur- 
gical Lectures in Tux Lancer. The 
arguments of Counsel occupied the en- 
tire time of the Court, on Friday and 

Saturday, June 10th and 11th, and 
a considerable portion of Wednesday 
and Friday, June U5th and 17th. At 
the conclasion of the Solicitor-Gene- 
reply, the Lorp CuaxcRILox in 


delivering his judgment spoke to the 
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Ist. Literary ; 2d. Violation 
of trast; 3d. Violation of con- 
tract. On the other side it had been 
alleged, in opposition to the motion, 
that supposing the plaintiff to possess 
every right, yet that he came too late, 
and that the practice of a Court of 
Equity would not allow injunctions to 
be granted after the lapse of so many 
mouths. It was further urged, that 
the plaintiff ought to have asserted his 
right by an action at law, and that 
that was a sufficient remedy, if such a 
right really existed. Upon this latter 
point, bis Lordship apprehended that 
the practice of the Court had uniform- 
ly been, where such a right existed, 
to grant au injunction in the first in- 
stance. Unless all that had been done 
in a Court of Equity was to be undone 
—unless the whole of the jurisdiction 
of the Court of Chancery was a juris- 
diction founded altogether in usurpa- 
tion, such was the fit course to be 
adopted. If it was thought proper to 
alter the law of the country in this re- 
spect, be it so; but no Judge in the 
country would venture to act upen 
any other principle, until such an 
alteration took place. If authors were 
compelled to bring action after action 

inst those who violated their rights 
of property, or had been guilty of a 
breach of trust or contract, without 
first resorting to a Court of Equity for 
an injunction to prohibit those persons 
from doing the wrong, then there cer- 
tainly was an end to the jurisdiction 
of this Court; but he believed that if 
such an alteration took place, not a 
very long period would elapse before 
the loss of that jurisdiction would be 
fully felt, and as deeply regretted. 
Another objection raised by the de- 
fendants, was with respect to the pe- 
culiar circumstances and situation of 
Mr. Abernethy. It was said, that that 
Gentleman was not a Lecturer, and 
that those who attended him could not 
be placed under any prohibition ; and 
further, that by the regulations of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, every 
member of the profession, betore ad- 
mission into the Sociéty, was bound to 
attend a certain course of scientific 
lectures. On these grounds, it was, 
therefore, contended that the applica- 
tion could not be sustained. 

When this matter was formerly be- 
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Lorp Cuancen.or commenced 
by observing, that the grounds upon 
appliestion.ton, an-dajuar- 
tion was founded, were three-fold. | fore t, motion was sup- 


night of trast and contract, there 
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ported entirely on the ground of lite- + perty of such letters, wotwithstandieg 
rary 


„ and he could not then 
see enough to anthorise him to grant 
‘the injanction before an action had 
been tried at uw. It then struck his 
mind very forcibly, that the mode of 
preving the right at law was to show 
that the plaintiff had composed a work 
which had been pirated; and it did 
mot then appear to him that a Court 
_ of Equity could interfere. At the same 
time he had thrown ont a hint, that 
on the ground of trust a party might 
make out a case fit for the interposi- 
tion of the Court, notwithstanding 
the non-existence of any writing, be- 
cause otherwise it would be compe- 
tent for any individual to be the pub- 
lisher instead of the lecturer. 

In the whole of his professional ex- 
perience he certainly never recollected 
a case similar to the present. That of 
Dr. Callen’s undoubtedly came near- 
est to it in point of circumstances ; 
but there the bill for the injunction 
had been hastily penned, and appear- 
ed to have been as speedily granted. 

He should be extremely sorry if any 
thing fel! from himin the course of 
his judgment, which should have the 


the language of the writer. 

With respect to the point of con- 
tract, the question was, could it give 
the Court jurisdiction >? Some of the 
cases relative to various medicines, 
had been decided upon peculiar 
grounds; and where a person had. a 
ryoperty, in a particular medicine, 
eénsisting in the knowledge of. the 
manner in which it was to be made 
up, which knowledge had been com- 
municated te no one, the Court would 
not protect unless there had been a 
gross violation of contract. There 
were other cases of the same kind, 
which proceeded upon the utility of 
the icines. The law had, however, 
declared that a person should protect 
himself from such violation by patent, 
thus giving the public a consideration, 
consisting in the registration of the 
specification, by which the world would 
know the patent when the whole term 
of fourteen years had expired. Where 
iujunctions in these cases were s t 
to prevent parties from. disclo 
secrets, the d:fficulty felt by the Court 
was of this nature; that in order to 
know whether the injunction ought or 


effect of bringing into question the} ought not to be granted, the Court 


ts of those meritorious individuals 

who were in the habit of delivering 
lectures in or out of the Universities; 
or that he should be sepposed, in the 
slightest degree, to encourage the 
notion that such publicaticns could be 
made, consistenly with such ideas of 
right. But still great difficulties pre- 
sented themselves in granting injunc- 
tions, in cases where no composition 
was in existence, and he thought the 


must be acquainted with the secret 
itself, and then the diffiealty was, the 
secret being disclosed, how to prevent 
its finding its way out of the doors at 
the bottom of the hail. 

Then, as to the objection with re- 
spect. to the situation of Mr. Aber- 
nethy (patting out of the question the 
point as to literary property, which 
he did not mean to decide), the ques- 
tions were, what weight it ought to 


question should be first tried at law. | have with the Court, added to the de- 
Upon looking at the case in the | lay, which had arisen in submitting the 


could be no doubt but that an injunc- 
tion might be obtained upon these 
4 ds. Undoubtedly ont of contract 
a a party might acquire a right, which a 
Court of Equity could protect; with 


application? Upon the point of con- 
tract, then, it appeared to him that 
the questious were two-fold ;, Ist, 
whether there was such a legal con- 
tract existing between Mr. Abernethy 
and the defendants as could sustain 


respect to some of the cases on this an action? and secondly, whether, 
point, this Court had carried its doc- | supposing there was a contract, a Vide 


trines to a very great extent. Of 


which would sus tain an action 


this, the case of letters was a very jat law, au injunction could be pro- 
strong and convincing proof; and it | perly granted? In looking at the case 
‘had been frequently decided, that | in this point of view, it would also be 
where a writer of a letter said to the necessary to observe the: particular 
receiver of it, — — what situation of the defendants, and to 
use you please of it,“ the receiver ſeonsider whether with respect to them 
might 


i 
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dme Court had not yet been 
whether the defendants had 
attended at the lecture room as pupils, 
or etherwise ; nor was it shown whe- 
ther they were informed by the pupils 
of what had passed, or by some short- 
hand writer employed tor the pur- 
pose, or whether the detendanis were 
not short-hand writers themselves, 
and had themselves attended. These 
were matters which required conside- 
ration, as showing whether any con- 
traet existed between the parties; 
and if there were no contract, then 
no action could be maintained. This 
then would be an application for an 
injunction in a case where no action 
at law could be maintained, and a 
very important question would arise, 
whether the very means by which the 
defendants had become possessed of 
the lectures, a Court of Equity would 
not say, should not be employed ? 
Now [have stated these observa- 
tions is this case for the purpose of 
explaining, as well as I can, that the 
case appears to me to be an exceed- 
ingly important one, with respect to 
all the grounds on which it can be put, 
and having stated these general heads, 
I shall stop here to-day, now repre- 
senting to you, that when I come into 
Court on Friday morning I shall de- 
liver myself entirely of this case, one 
way or the other, and I think it bet- 
ter for me to pause for the course of 
those eight and forty hours, before I 
finally dispose of it; for I think it 
absolutely due in à case, not only of 
great importance with respect to those 
who are the immediate parties in it, 
but of great importance with respect 
to all literary men standing in the 
sitnation in which Mr. Abernethy 
stands, and with respect to all pub- 
lishers of useful works, and I feel it 
my duty to state, that Tue Lascer 
appears to me to be a work of great 
utility, certainly of very great utility ; 
but still the utility of the thing can 
not determine the right of publishing 
these lectures, and therefore let this 
case stand till Friday; and; Mr. Horne, 
I hall have no objection if you will 
delight yourself with reading it until 
that time. There is (smiling) some 
— try in it. I don't 
now whether Mr. Rose wrote it, but 
it is a little in his style. (A loud 


Fripay. 

The Lonn CHancetton entered 
Court at an anusually early hour this 
morning, to deliver his jadgment in 
this important case. He began by 
observing upon the settled, undisputed . 
law, admitted by every lawyer, that 
where lectures were written, previous 
to delivery, an injunction might be 
well supported to restrain publication, 
for there a distinct piracy could ber 
proved at law. He then adverted to 
the sita.tion in which Mr. Abernethy 
stood, as Lecturer of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Hospital, and remarked, that 
he had no evidence before him, to in- 
duce him to think that Mr. Abernethy 
was not at liberty to lecture; on the 
contrary, the affidavits before the 
Court were affidavits which stated 
what had been the usage, not only in 
the plaintiff's time, but in the time of 
those who went before him, as to read- 
ing lectures in this Hospital. The 
case was therefore reduced to this 
simple question, whether, where lee- 
tures were orally delivered, an injunc- 
tion could be allowed to restrain pub- 
lication? 

Now, where the lecture was orally 
delivered, it was very difficult indeed 
to say, that an injunction could be 
granted upon the same priueiple upon 
which it would be allowed to protect 
literary composition, because every 
Court must be satisfied that the pub- 
lication complained of was an invasion 
of the written work, and this could 
only be done by comparing the com- 
position with the piracy. But it did 
not follow, that, because the informa- 
tion communicated by the Lecturer 
was not committed to writing, but 
orally delivered, it was therefore 
within the power of the person who 
heard it to publish it, On the con- 
trary, without going fully into the 
grounds upon which he had formed his 
judgment, he was clearly of opjnion, 
that whatever else might be done with 
it, the lecture could not be published 
for pyofit. He had tire satisfaction 
now of knowing, and he did not pos- 
sess that knowledge when this ques- 
tion was last considered, that this doc- 
trine was not a novel one, and he was 


ig 
„ 
happy in being able to say, that this 9 
opinion was confirmed by that of some 
of the Judges of the land. He was, 
gh amongst the barristers.) therefore, clearly. of opinion, thao. 
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when perscns were admitted as pupils | them, were publishers of a work call- 
or otherwise, to hear these lectures, ed Tue Lancer. In what manner 
althongh they were orally delivered, | they came by them he did not know, 
and although the parties might go to | but whether an action could be main- 
the extent, if they were able to do so, tained against them or not, on the 
of putting down the whole by means | footing of implied contract (it might 
of short-hand, yet they could only do certainly be maintained against a pu- 
that for the purposes of their own in- pil whe published tor profit); an in- 
formation, and could not publish for | junction undoubtedly might be grant- 
profit that which they had not obtain- | ed, because if there had been a breach 
ed the right of selling. The conse- | of contract on the part of the pupit 
quence, therefore, was, that with re- who heard these lectures read, and if 
spect to any future lectures, Mr. the pupil could not publish for profit, 
Abernethy might deliver, there could | it wonld certainly be what this Court 
be no doubt that the injunction ought | would call a fraud in a third party. 
to be allowed. The only question, If these Lectures had not been taken 
then, which remained for considera- | from a pupil, at least the defendants 
tion was, whether by reason of this had obtained the means of publishing 
motion not having been renewed until them, and had become acquainte 

these lectures had been fully published with the matter of the Lectures in 
(and he observed in the original pub- | such a manner that this Court would 
lication a strong recommendation of not allow of a publication. He should, 
them in the first instance, and a re- therefore, for these reasons, allow the 


presentation of their being the most 
useful lectures that could well be, cor- 
eluding, however, by something like 
a hint, that they were scarcely worth 
publishing at all), the injunction ought 
to prevent the future sale of those al- 
ready published. This was the only | 
remaining doubt which existed in his 
mind upon the question; but after a 
full consideration, his opinion was 
that the injunction ought to go to that 
extent, and should incinde them also. 
If he found reason to alter his opinion 
in this respect, he would take care to 
acquaint the parties with such altera- 
tion. The Registrar would, however, 
now understand him as including the 
whole of the lectures already pub- 
lished. 

Upon the whole, his Lordship add- 
ed, he was extremely glad that this 
case had been brought again before 
the Court, because he knew the diffi- 
culties which were supposed to sur- 
round these cases, and the uneasiness 
consequently excited in the minds of 
literary men. He was very glad of 
having an opportunity of removing 
that Kind of uneasiness, and remov- 
ing it too certainly upon better antho- 
rity than his own. He should also 
mention in this case, that, in the first 
place, he had no doubt whatever an 
action would lie against a party, who 
published these lectures, provided, he 
meant, they were published by a pupil 
The gentlemen who had published 


"injunction to the extent which he had 


stated. — ‘ 


Such is the present aspect of this 
very important case—we say present, 
because we can assure Mr. ARERNE- 
Tuy, and his“ Hole and Corner” com- 
panions, that the contest has not yet 
terminated, and further, that it shall 
not, until the highest tribunal in this 
country has decreed that the practice 
of publishing the discourses of Pro- 
tected Hospital Surgeons is illegal.— 
To the House of Lorps we are re- 
solved to appeal, but owing to pecu- 
liar circumstances, before we can do 
so, the question must be once more 
heard in the Court of Chancery. Mr. 
Apernetny will very shortly have 
another opportunity of introducing the 
sabject to the notice of that Honour- 
able Court, and it is more than proba- 
ble he will sueceed in obtaining ano- 
ther injunction, for owing to the pe- 
culiar constitution of the Chancery 
Court the real merits of the question, 
and its most important features, can- 
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not be brought into view. In 1 
House of Lorps these difficulties will 
be effectually superseded by the pri- 
vilege of being allowed to examine 
witnesses, and we have evidence of 
such anature to adduce, that we are 
positive it must have the effect of in- 
ducing their Lordships to reverse the 
decision of the Court of Chancery—a 
decision, as we conceive, opposed to the 
bestinterests of the Profession—to the 
best interests of the Public, and di- 
rectly hostile to every known princi- 
ple of policy and justice. We do not 
wish to be understood in these re- 
marks as casting the slightest impu- 
tation on the judicial character of the 
Lord Chancellor, on the contrary, we 
believe a more honourable judge never 
sat upon the bench, and we are fully 
satisfied that his Lordship believes 
he has delivered a judgment founded 
upon the purest principles of equity. 
Had his Lordship been better ac- 
quainted with the facts of this case, 
there cannot be the slightest doubt 
that his decision would have been 
different; and in the House of Peers, 
after our witnesses shall have been 
examined, we confidently anticipate 
that his Lordship will stoutly advo- 
cate the legality and propriety of pub- 
lishing the lectures of all Protected 
Hospital Surg 


HOSPITAL REPORTS. 


— 
GUY'S HOSPITAL. 


Case of Strangulated Scrotal Hernia. 


William Hallum, a man of spare 
habit, aged 50, was admitted into 
Job's ward on Friday morning, 17th 
Jane, (about seven o’clock,) with a 
large scrotal hernia of the right side; 
he stated that he had been the sub- 
ject of hernia upwards of ten years, 
daring which time he had not worn a 
truss, and that the hernia frequently 
descended, but was easily returned 
when he assumed the recumbent pos- 
ture. It came down on the morning 
of his admission, about nine o'clock, 
and finding that he was unable to re- 
turn it, he came to the hospital. 

The hernia was very large and firm, 
the integuments at the lower part of 
the tumour were dark coloured, but 
there was not much tenderness upon 
pressure, and the testicle could not 
readily be felt, He complained of a 
dragging pain from the navel to the 
tumour, and he had vomited severa 
times before his admission; his pulse 
was slow and oppressed. He was di- 
rected to be bled to the amount of 
16 0z. which produced much faintness 
and consequent relaxation of the mus- 
cular system, and whilst in this state, 
the taxis was employed for some time 
by Mr. Kev's dresser, but without 
success; finding these means ineffec- 
tual to reduce the hernia, the patient 
was put into a warm bath, and kept 
in it until he became faint ; being re- 
moved to his bed, the taxis was again 
employed by Mr. Key, and ina few 
minutes he succeeded in returning the 
intestiue. 

Sir A. Cooper observes, that the 
stricture in old and large hernia is ge- 
nerally at the external abdominal 
ring; in the present case this could 
readily be distinguished as the seat of 
stricture. 


ST. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL. 


Case of extensive Disease of the Wrist. 
D. P. tat. 48, admitted April 21, 


into Jacob's Ward, under the care of 
Mr. TyR&eUL, with extensive disease 


| 

: 

| 

‘ 


of the wrist; he is of a san 

temperament, and irregular habits. 
About ten weeks before admission 
into this Hospital. he applied at Guy's, 
with a bursal ganglion, which was 
opened with a lancet by one of the 
dressers, and the fluid evacuated; 
the punetare healed without any bad 
symptoms ; in about three weeks after 
the opening of the tamour, Le drank 
rather freely of spirits, a considerable 
inflammation attacked the wrist, which 
went on to suppuration, with bigh 
constitnti nal irritation and great pain 
in the part; he took a little opening 


medicine, and on the abscess point- | 


ing, it was opened by a surgeon, and 
a considerable quantity of pus was 
evacnated ; he applied poultices, and 
appeared to be doing well, but again 
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tive measures were adopted in his 
treatment. About a fortnight before 
his admission, matter having formed 
in the joint, made its way out by ul- 
ceration near the instep, since which 
several openings have been formed, 
and there are at this time six or eight 
sinuses communicating with the joint, 
from which immense quantities of mH 
ter are daily discharged. 

The patient's health is much im- 
paired; the copions and long conti- 
nned suppuration has given rise te 
| heetic fever. He has a frequent small 

pulse, with profase nocturnal sweats, 
and is much emaciated. . 
The constitutional treatment em- 
ployed since he has been in this Hos- 
pital has consisted of an aperient pow- 
sarsa~ 


| der, occasionally of decoction of 


indulging in his accustomed potations, | parilla, two ounces, with ten grains of 
he had another attack of iattammation | carbonate of soda, three times a day, 
and suppuration; he then applied, and of late he has taken an opiate at 
and was admitted; with several si- bed-time! Upon visiting him on the 
nutes about the wrist joint, and a con- 16th, we learned that his bowels had 
siderable discharge, he is unable to | net been open for five days, nor had he 
bend the joint, but has the use of the | taken any medicine for that 
fingers ; he was ordered to take half | He expressed great anxiety to have 
a grain of opium night and mor vo., the limb removed, and he has repent- 
to have a lotion and linseed edlyintimated that wish to Mr. Joberns. 
applied to the part, and on the 23d isth. He agtin repeated a wish to 
take a pint of beer and a little meat. have the diseased joiut removed. The 
in May he left the Hospital unknown constitutional suffering is very great; 
to Mr. T. and again indulged himself! pulse 110; tongue white in the mid 
in spirits, which caused the wrist to dle, furred toward the root; the pa- 
ut on an unhealthy action; before it tient complains greatly of want of 
bad been doing well, and on the 8th! sleep; bowels partially relieved. 
June he was ordered to apply the 20th. The circumstances of the 
black wash; the wrist is healing, but case remain just as before described ; 
in all probability there will be anchy- | the night sweats very profuse, and the 
losis of the joint. decoction of sarsaparilla and soda 


still continued!!! 
MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL. The observations on this case, which 


we had intended to have 
Case of Suppuration of the Ancle 
Joint. 


must be deferred until the next 
Number. — 


James Duff, aged 40, ofsallowcom- eT HOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL. 


plexion and enraciated appeirance, 
was admitted on April 5th, under the Robert Pustle, xt. 31, was admitted 


care of Mr. Jonrens, with «'isease of into the Hospital, six weeks ago, un- 
the ancle joint. He stated that about der Dr. Larnauz; he complained of 
twelve months since he suffered consi- | pains in his limbs, and was treated 
derable injury df the joint, by a vio- for rheumatism. At the upper and 
lent sprain;. swelling and -iuflammea- | front part of the thigh was a large tu- 
tion succeeded this injury, and he | monr, hard avd incompressible, which 
became daily worse up ‘to the time of was supposed to be enlargement of 
his admission. He had been an ont- the inguinal glands. It was leeched 
f= of Mr. Joberns fer some time, and poulticed. Dr. LarHam recom- 
we did not learn chat any very ac-| mended him to come into a surgeon’s 


* 

suproinedc 

* 
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ward, and he was re- 

ceived under Mr. Lawrence about 
ten days ago; who being informed by 
Dr. L. that it was simple enlargement 
of the glands of the groin, paid no 

particular attention to the ease, and 
ordered leeches to be applied ocea- 

sionally. On Sunday the 19th, the 
tient was seen by Mr. L., he had 

been delirions during the night ; com- 


plained of pain in the head, his pulse | 
blood which had been taken away in 
Ais manner betraying much nervous | the morning was buffed and cupped. 
agitation ; tamour in the groin very The patient being brought up into the 


128, skin dry and hot, tongue white, 


inful. 
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sence would throw sufficient light on 
the operation; and, consequen 1. the 
day light was useless. Mr. Law- 
rence, however, preferring the day- 
light, went up to the ward, accompa- 
nied’) by Mr. Laxestare and Mr. 
; and, by the time they had 
decided on the operation, Mr. Vin- 
cent arrived just in time to give his 
usuad sauction to the measure which 
had been already decided on. The 


These symptoms induced operating theatre, Mr. Lawrence be- 


r. L. to examine the case more mi- gan by making anincision three inches 
nutely; and, placing bis hand upon in length, and about halt an inch 


the tumour, he thought he felt the 
fluctuation of matter, and proceeded 
to examine with both hands in order 
to decide on the propriety of letting it 
out; but, to his astonishment, felt the 
strong and decided pulsation of a 
large aneurismal tumour : no pulsation 
could be felt in the arteries of the 
foot; and this, with the edematous 
state of the limb, left no doubt on his 
mind as to the true nature of the 
“case; viz. aneurism of the femoral 
artery. On questioning the man, he 
said, the tumour had commenced (to 
use his own words) “ dike d pulse; 
that when it first came, if he laid the 
palm of his hand on it, he found it, 
(thumping in grand style, but that af- 
terward it became quite hard, and he 
_eould not feel it at all.“ During his 
1 in the Hospital several surgeons 
examined 


the tumour, but 0 


vpalsation was felt, which is a circam- 
stance worthy of observation: viz. its 
having .pulsated in the commence- 
ment, ceased to beat. for five or six 
weeks, andafter such cessation to re- 
commence. Mr. L. ordered the man 
to be bled from the arm, and said he 
would be at the Hospital at half-past 
seven to consult with any of his col- 
leagues, who might be able to attend, 
us to the immediate necessity of ope- 
rating. A little before the time ap- 
poi „Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Lang- 
starr, Mr. k, and a number 
of pupils, met in the square, where 
they waited patiently, till five minutes 
to eight, for the presence of Mr. Vin- 
. CENT ing to a nt, bat 
no Mr. V. was forthcoming ; whose 
delay, we have no doubt, was occa- 
sioned by his conviction, that his pre- 


} 
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above and parallel to Poupart’s liga- 
ment, by which the tendon of the ex- 
ternal oblique was exposed; this being 
divided, Mr. L. made a vertical inci- 
sion through the internal oblique and 
transversalis; and with his finger aud 
the handle of the knife, raised the 
peritoneum, and felt the artery pul- 
sating; which having separated from 
the vein, and ordering the thigh to be 
flexed, he passed the ligature under 
from within outward, and appealed tu 
Gentlemen present as to the certainty 
of the ligature being under; they 


having assured themselves of the fact, 
the vessel was tied. The pulsation in 


the tumour ceased immediately, and 
the tumour felt more elastic and soft. 
The wound being brought together 
with straps of adhesive plaster, a pad 
of lint was applied in the course of 
the incision, and the man carried to 
bed. At 11 o’elock, the pulse conti- 
nuiug in the same state, 1202. of blood 
were taken from the arm. On Moa- 
day 20th, passed avery restless night; 
did not sleep during the night; pulse 
130, quick, hard, and with a jarring 
feel; the limb is very warm, cough 
troubjesome, blood taken last night 
much cupped and buffed; has taken 
no medicine but a little house physic ; 
during the day he was slightly deli- 
rious. Mr. Lawrence saw him at 8, 
and ordered him to be bled to Ixvi. 

Tuesday 21st, much the same; pulse 
115, not so hard or quick, it has lost 
that jarring feel ; did not sleep at all; 
wandered a good deal during the 
night, and continues to do so at inter- 
vals; the tumour is much more soft 
and -compressible ; the heat of the 
limb the same as yesterday. 


— 
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P TO THE MEDICAL PROFESSION, I 
a TO BE DISPOSED OF, the BUSINESS of a MEDICAL PRACTI- 
TIONER, situated, in a most. delightful part of the Country., and within a 
mile of the Sea. It has been éstablished many years. ‘atients are re- 
¥ _spectable, and no other Practitioner within Nine Miles. 
5 Premium moderate. For further 8 apply (if by Letter, Post 
paid) to Mr, Sayer, jun. Apothecaries’ Hall, 


THE LANCET. 
* — TWO FIRST VOLUMES are now REPRINTED, and ready for 
Lancet Office, 210, Strand. 
„Complete Sets of SIR ASTLEY COOPER’S SURGICAL LEC- 
j TuRes may now be had, price 1. 8s. Gd. 


CHEAP EDITION. 
Now publishing in Weexty Numeers and Moxrntw Parts, 


A GENERAL BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. To be completed in 
one thick Volume, Svo. by the publication ofa sheet every w 

We are happy to see the system of publishing in cheap Weekly Numbers 
extending to Biography. The Work is neatly printed in double columns, and 
contains a well digested and well written Manual of Biography. The Editer 
appears to appreciate duly the relative importance of the several individuals, 
whose memoirs are given at a length proportionate.— Star. 

Mr. Brougham has expressed his regret that many of the cheap publica- 
tions were not of so useful a character as might be wished. The present Work, 
3 however, combines utility and amusement, and if executed throughout in the 
1 spirit of the first number, will be a great acquisition to the mass of readers.” 

— Morning Chronicle. 
It is — with industry and judgment, while the execution of the 
Work, in regard to Paper, print, Ke. is such as would do credit to the most 
costly’ publication.“ — Globe and Traveller. 
| „Another beautiful specimen of cheap printing, applied to one of the most 
; ysefal of all purposes which printing can fulfil—the history of the wise, and 
4 great, and good of past ages. We need not recommend it, for it is morally 
; certain of due encouragement from that great class of readers to whose peca- 
niary means it has been chiefly adapted ; whilst its treasures of information 
are for all conditions, times, and circumstances.” — News of Literature, 
From the specimens before us, we must avow the work to be admirably 
1 penned, and wholly untainted by the vices of party, which too generally per- 
vade writings of this description. We have, in its “ all-embracing leaves,” 
; the ‘ very marrow’ of Biography. As to typographic execution, it is equal 
: to the most expensive — 1 of the day. This work mast prove of incalcu- 
lable service to the grand effort of general improvement.” —Sunday Monitor. 
“* This plan of getting out works cannot fail to be highly beneficial to — 
public. The present is handsomely printed, and within the reach of all: 
a book of reterence it will be found very valuable. We heartily — 
it to our readers.“ — W Monthly Magazine. 
„„ No. VI. is published this day, — 3d.; Part I. containing the 
“first Four Numbers, stitched in a neat per, price Is. 
Published by Joux and Henry L. Hust, Tavistock-street, Covent- 
en. ‘ 
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